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The Thirty-Ninth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1956 


The following le pives a general : f the work of | 
39th Session of the Internati I nieren lt d not 


; ti 
attempt to be exhaustive fuller account 1 nlained in Industt 
and Labour. al publi hed by the 1.L.0O The Recommendation 


resolutions and other texts adopted by the Conference are published in 
the Official Bulletin.? 


"THE 39th Session of the International Labour 
met in Geneva from 6 to 28 June 1956. Del 
73 countries and observers from nine territories took 
work. The session was addressed by Ministers of Labor 
Affairs from 27 different countries and by the Vie 
Brazil, Mr. J. Goulart. As the Director-General of the Internati 
Labour Office (the Secretary-General of the Conference) ] 
out, the growth tn the size of the Organisation 
Conference, testifies to the “ live 
what is done through the [.L.O. and points to the n 
tature achieved by the Organisation 
Ihe Conference met in an atmosphere clouded by political 
uncertainty and tension in many parts of the world. Political 
democracy had been put to the test in Asi uph L' 
in parts of Latin America; tension was at 
Middle East ; internal changes wer 
Nevertheless, despite th 
is to the course of futu 
national co-operation 
pointed out when opening 
meeting of 1955 


evidence of 
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means of dealing with international differences and reducing the 
tensions which disturb the peace of the world ”. 

This approach to international problems, he added, was a part 
of the tradition of the I.L.O., and the Conference would feel “ its 
own special responsibility to contribute towards, and not in any 
way to prejudice, the practice of international negotiation in a 
spirit in which full, free and frank discussions are inspired by 
tolerance and directed towards mutual understanding ”. 

This, in a sense, was the particular mission of this session of 
the Conference and the task set before the more than 800 delegate 
and advisers attending it on behalf of the governments and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations of the great majority of the 
countries of the world. 

If any particular theme may be said to have characterised the 
work of the Conference it was that foreshadowed by the Chairman 
of the Governing Body in his opening speech and developed by 
the Director-General of the I.L.O. in closing the debate on his 
Report—namely the pursuit of material well-being and develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and human dignity. This, as the 
Director-General emphasised, was an objective requiring very hard 
work, a willingness to face new situations and an ability to make 
adjustments. 

The Conference had before it an agenda comprising a number 
of items closely connected with developing the essential basis for 
human freedom in the labour and social field of particular concern 
to the I.L.O., including the questions of forced labour and of the 
living and working conditions of indigenous populations in inde- 
pendent countries. In more limited technical fields it was also called 
upon to discuss and reach conclusions on weekly rest in commerce 
and offices, vocational training in agriculture and welfare facilities 
for workers. 

The Conference also had before it the Director-General’s 
Report, which surveyed the world labour and social situation and 
reviewed I.L.O, activities in that context. At the request of the 
Governing Body the Conference also agreed to hold an exchange 
of views on the report of the independent committee set up to 
examine the extent to which employers’ and workers’ organisations 
are free from government domination and control in the various 
member countries of the I.L.O. 

The Conference elected as its President the Government delegate 
and Minister of Labour of Iran (Mr. Nasr) and as its Vice-Presidents 
the Czech Government delegate (Mr. Erban) for the Government 
group, the Indian Employers’ delegate (Mr. Tata) for the Employers 
group and the Swiss Workers’ delegate (Mr. Mori) for the Worker 
group. 
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I.L.O. MEMBERSHIP AND STRUCTURI 


At this session of the Conference a number of States and tet 
ritories were admitted to membership or represented for the first 
time at an I.L.O. Conference. Of the 16 States recently admitted 
to membership of the United Nations ten were already Members 
of the I.L.O. and Jordan, Rumania and Spain had, after then 
admission to the United Nations, communicated to the Director 
General of the I.L.O. their formal acceptance of the obligations of 
the Constitution of the I.L.O. and had thus become members of 
the Organisation. In addition, the Conference acted favourably 
on applications for membership from Tunisia, the Sudan and 
Morocco. The membership of the Organisation thus reached the 
record figure of 76. 

The large number of observer delegations from non-metropolitan 
territories was particularly noteworthy. Only two years ago the 
Gold Coast was the first and only territory to be so represented 
rhis year nine territories were represented: the Gold Coast, Jamaica, 
the kederation of Malaya, Malta, the kederation of Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Singapore, the Italian Trust Territory of Somaliland and 
Trinidad. Clearly this evidences progress towards more universal 
acceptance of I.L.O. objectives. The 1.L.O., as the Chairman of 
the Governing Body emphasised, has always welcomed new 
members from every part of the world. Wider membership attord 
increased support for the work of the Organisation and enlarge 
its opportunities for effective operations. But increasing member 
ship brings its own problems, relating particularly to the repre 
sentation of employers and workers within the I.L.O. structure 

These problems were evident during this last session of the 
Conference. They were discussed in detail during the exchang: 
of views on the question of the freedom of employers’ and worket 
organisations from government domination or control Lhey 
emerged also when the credentials of delegates to the Conferencs 
were examined. lor example, objections were raised by 46 Em 


ployers delegates to the credentials of the kmploy: rs’ delegate 


from certain kastern European countri [he Conference finally 
held, by 108 votes to 53, with 42 abstentions, that the objection 
were not receivable under the Constitution of the I.L.O. and the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, since they were identical with 
objections already disposed of by the Conference in 1954 The 
objection to the nomination of the Rumanian Employers’ delegat 
dealt with separately since the same objection had not been lodged 
in 1954, was rejected by 93 votes to 70, with 47 abstentions. Ob 
jections were also made to the credentials of certain Worker 

delegates. That relating to the credentials of the Spanish Worker 
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delegate and his advisers was dismissed by 124 votes to 48, with 
59 abstentions, while the proposal to invalidate the credentials of 
the Rumanian Workers’ delegate and adviser was rejected by 
91 votes to 75, with 38 abstentions. Finally the Conference re- 
affirmed its previous attitude in regard to objections lodged against 
the Chinese delegation, namely that no action should be taken by 
the International Labour Conference until the United Nations 
had completed its examination of the question of Chinese repre 
sentation within itself. 


Exchange of Views on the Report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


An exchange of views on the extent to which employers’ and 
workers’ organisations are free from government domination and 
control took place on the basis of the report submitted by the 
independent committee of experts appointed by the Director 
General at the instance of the Governing Body and headed by 
Lord McNair, former President of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The McNair Committee was appointed by the Governing Body 
by a resolution adopted unanimously on 4 March 1955 after con 
sideration of a proposal to amend the I.L.O. Constitution so as to 
ensure that employer and worker representatives could only be 
appointed after nomination by organisations of workers and 
employers which are free and independent of their governments. 
The Governing Body decided to appoint an independent committee 
to look into the matter and to consider in the light of its report 
“whether and if so what steps might be taken as a matter of 
urgency to deal with the situation disclosed therein ” 

The Governing Body is to consider the report of the McNair 
Committee at its session in November 1956. Meanwhile, it asked 
delegates to the Conference to give it the benefit of their thinking 
on the very complicated problems involved. The purpose was not 
to draw any formal conclusions, either in the form of resolutions 
or otherwise, but simply to obtain the general views of Conference 
delegates. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body, in opening the discus- 
sion, emphasised two points. The first was that, until the present 
controversy, no question had been raised in any quarter concerning 
the principle of the universality of the I.L.O., a principle unani 
mously affirmed on several occasions. The second was that the 
Governing Body, in authorising the establishment of the McNair 
Committee, had unanimously agreed that the maintenance of the 
tripartite system of representation was essential to the effective 
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working of the Organisation. Thus, he said, “the problem on 
which the Governing Body seeks your advice is that of the manne 
in which these two fundamental principles are to be reconciled 

The McNair Committee's report bad brought into relief the 
wide variety of industrial systems existing in the member countri 
of the I.L.O. and in the extent of government participation in 
the economic activities of these countries. In all countries employ 
ers’ and workers’ organisations were subject to some measure of 
state control. The I.L.O.’s essential concern was that these measures 
should not be of such a nature as to withhold the right to organise 
or to carry on legitimate activities inherent in the nature of manage 
ment and workers’ organisations or the freedom to develop and 
express publicly their views on matters of interest to them 

It would be relatively simple, the Chairman of the Governing 
Body concluded, to eliminate all employer or worker delegate 
who did not meet the standards set by their re pective Conference 
groups. But what would be the result Ultimately, a reduction 
of I.L.O. member hip, a restriction of it cop and area of 
operation. Or, alternatively, the 1.L.0. would be transformed 
into a purely intergovernmental organisation—a result quite 
inconsistent with the general appreciation of the etfectiven 
of the tripartite structure in dealing with the problems falling 
within the [.L.0.’s competence. “In our consideration of thi 
issue we must think of the future of the Organisation as an eftective 
world organisation rather than concentrating merely on the 
difficulties of the present and be prepared to exercise patience, if 
necessary, in working our way to an acceptable and satisfactory 
olution 

Some 40 Government, Employer and Worker delegates took 
part in the exchange of views which ensued lhe kmployer 
delegate of the United Kingdom, presenting the “considered view 
of British employer said that because of the entry of delegation 
from Eastern European countries where “those haphazardly 
labelled employers and workers are bound to their government 
hand and foot, body and soul” the I.L.0. was no lor 
partite organisation. It was a hybrid organisation, in part 
partite, in part purely intergovernmental. The task was to re 
a fully tripartite structure It was impossible to reconcil 
doctrine of universality and the tripartite doctrine which 
in the past been the pride and strength of the I.L.O 
tion must consist exclusively of government representa 


employers) and worket representatives who are trul 


government domination or control [he proper ee 
to amend the Constitution and the Standing Ordet 


lerence Oo as to make it quits clear that emplovet 
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representatives must be free from governmental domination. 
The British employers, despite discouragement, believed in the 
fundamental purposes of the I.L.O., but their faith and allegiance 
must not be tried too far. 

The Employers’ delegate from the United States stressed the 
incompatibility between the principle of universality and that of 
tripartitism in present circumstances and emphasised that the 
“free Employers of the I.L.O.” would “never accept willingly 
government officials forced into their ranks, diluting their voting 
strength and eliminating equality from the I[.L.O. tripartite 
system”. The Swedish Employers’ delegate indicated support 
on behalf of the employers of Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden for an amendment of the Constitution of the I.L.O. and 
the Standing Orders of the Conference along the lines indicated 
by the United Kingdom Employers’ delegate. 

The Indian Employers’ delegate said that he had no objection 
to the participation of members whose credentials were under 
challenge in the deliberative and operational aspects of the I.L.O.’s 
work but questioned their participation in the standard-setting 
work, He proposed that the Credentials Committee be empowered to 
grant a challenged dei-gate status as an observer but without the 
right to vote and suggested certain fact-finding machinery operated 
by the international organisations of employers and trade unions, 
which could inquire into the freedom of national occupational 
organisations from government domination. This procedure would 
preserve the autonomy of the Employers’ and Workers’ groups 
while permitting all member countries to participate in the consul- 
tative and deliberative work of the I.L.O. 

The Netherlands Employers’ delegate stated that the principle 
of universality was not a constitutional principle of the I.L.O. 
and therefore the only principle on which solution of the problem 
could properly be based was that of the independence and freedom 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations. The Canadian Employ- 
ers’ delegate particularly urged speed in finding a solution. The 
Irish Employers’ delegate said that in his view the essence of the 
controversy was freedom ; the concept and practice of freedom 
could not exist side by side with “Communist totalitarianism ”’. 
The French Employers’ delegate stressed that the freedom of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations was one of the parts of that 
liberty transmitted from the nineteenth century as “ one of our most 

’. Where freedom of organisation was stifled, 
there could be no freedom of association in general, no freedom of 
assembly, no freedom of the press, no freedom of thought. 

The Employers’ delegate from the U.S.S.R. expressed support 
for the tripartite structure of the I.L.O. and explained the manage- 


precious possessions ”. 
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ment functions performed by heads of undertakings in the Soviet 
Union. Active participation by these leaders of industry could 
make a real contribution both to the work of the I.L.O. and to the 
work of the Employers’ group. The Hungarian Employers’ delegate 
noted the tendency in non-Socialist and non-Communist countries 
towards a growth in the public sector of the economy. Employers 


representing this sector should be allowed to participate in thi 


work of the I.L.O.; and employers from socialised countri 
should take part with full mghts in its work. The substitute 
Employers’ delegate from Yugoslavia supported these views 

The Workers’ delegates, other than those from the Eastern 
European countries, took relatively little part in the exchange of 
views on the question of freedom of employers’ and worker 
organisations. The Indian Workers’ delegate emphasised that any 
policy of excluding Communist countries from the I.L.O. “ would 
be betraying the cause of the workers in other parts of the world 
Ihe I.L.O. could exert a healthy and needed influence everywher 
and workers everywhere should have access to its benefits and to 
the concepts of freedom that underlay its work. If the Organisation 
were divided today, tomorrow or the day after it would be necessary 
to reconstruct it as one organisation representative of all the 
different economic systems. The Peruvian Worker delegate 
declared that the independence of trade unions could never b 
complete where governments intervened in the appointment of 
workers’ representatives. 

he Workers’ delegate of the U.S.S.R. expressed the view that 
it would be inadvisable to take any measures to change the 
method of appointing workers’ representatives at the Conferenc: 
He said that any violation of the principle of universality would 
weaken the Organisation. Ihe Workers’ adviser from Poland 
agreed and declared, as did several others of the workers who spoke 
that the McNair Committee report showed the need for strengthening 
the work of the I.L.O. directed towards protecting and extending 
trade union rights 

The Yugoslav Workers’ delegate said that the independence of 
trade unions was a necessary condition for social progress. Thy 
criteria for judging independence were the methods of work and 
activity of the unions and their relationship with the government 
These features differed from one country to another. The [.L.O 
could play a valuable part in examining the problems relatu 
to trade union independence and in solving them Ie ftfort to 
divide the Organisation would only lead farther away from sat 
factory solutions 

With the authorisation of the Officers of the Conferencs 
statement was made on behalf of the L.C.F.T.U., and the W.I.T.1 
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circulated a document to the Conference. The representative of 
the 1.C.b.T.U. stressed the importance to the I.L.O. of tripartitism : 
“the future of the Organisation and of its work depends on its 
tripartite character”. Freedom of association was essential to the 
application of this principle ; and indeed the recognition of freedom 
of association should be an obligation of all member governments 
of the 1LL.O. The W.F.T.U., in its document, emphasised the 
infringements of trade union rights revealed by the McNair 
Committee report and called for an extension of I.L.O. activity 
to safeguard such rights and for international trade union con- 
sultations to devise more effective international appeals and 
enforcement procedure in this field. 

About a dozen Government delegates expressed their views 
on the question. In general, they emphasised the importance 
they attached both to the principle of universality and to that of 
tripartitism and declared that, although there were evident and 
serious problems in their application, they did not find the two 
principles necessarily irreconcilable. If, as the Government delegate 
of Italy put it, the two principles were incompatible, “ it would 
be a very grave day for the future of our Organisation”. The 
Government delegates who spoke drew particular attention to 
the wide variations in national systems and conditions, making 
it difficult if not impossible to establish any line of demarcation 
as to independence that would be other than arbitrary in character. 
The Government delegate of Italy pointed out that no one member 
of the United Nations family should undertake lightly a constitu- 
tional reform that would run counter to the criterion of universality 
prevailing in all of them and that would give rise in all of them 
to repercussions which could not even be measured at present. 

He also pointed out that an amendment could come into 
effect only if it was ratified by two-thirds of the Members of the 
1.L.0. There were probably more than one-third of the Members 
of the Organisation regarding which the McNair Committee's 
report indicated that the existing situation was far from cor- 
responding to complete and absolute independence of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. Thus the amendment could only be 
adopted if it was accepted by countries which, by virtue of the 
amendment, might find themselves in difficulties. This did not 
seem very likely to happen. 

The Belgian Government delegate discussed the question 
primarily from the standpoint of the growth of trade unionism 
“ from the most limited occupational activity to the administration 
of public affairs”. “To put forward at this time a peremptory 
final distinction between the free unions and those which are 
not free or less free, and to claim to reach back to the original 
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value of trade union freedom by eliminating from it the factors 
which may have made it what it is today would be to fail in our 
essential international duty”, he said. It was impossible to 
solve the problems of co-existence by removing the points of 
contact between the different economic and social systems 
The United Kingdom Government delegate, Chairman of the 
Government group of the Governing Body (and subsequently 
elected Chairman of the Governing Body for the year 1956-57) 
wound up the exchange of views. To term the questions of tri 


partitism and universality irreconcilable was, he said, a counsel 


of despair. “ It could only be true if both these conceptions were 
completely rigid and ‘ncapable of adaptation to changing circum 
stances. Do we believe that this is really so? After all, the 
1.L.O. does not exist to erect and maintain for all time a particular 
conception of universality or, indeed, a particular conception of 
tripartitism.” So far as tripartitism was concerned, he said, 
we have moved from a world which was almost entirely a world 
of private enterprise into a world which now consists to a sub 
stantial extent of enterprise owned, controlled and run by the 
State. Surely the representatives of management could still make 
their own contribution to the problems with which the I.L.O. 
had to deal even though the contribution of managers from state 
enterprise would differ from that of the general body of employers 
coming from other countries. He noted that article 4, paragraph 1, 
of the Constitution provided that every delegate should be fre 
to vote individually on all matters examined by the Conference 
Ihe intention of this paragraph was to ensure that employer 
and workers’ representatives voted as they saw fit without govern- 
mental direction. “ Is it not possible that 35 years of development 
of the group system in this Organisation—with its ngid discipline 
and its insistence that, generally speaking, members of the groups 
should vote according to the general desire of the group—that 
that development is also in conflict with this particular provision 
of the Constitution ?” Finally, it was true that the nice balane 
of government-employer-worker representation in the I.L.O. had 
been destroyed because all the representatives of certain countri 
voted in the way, generally speaking, that the government repre 
sentatives decided they should vote, and, where there was a con 
flict of employers’ and workers’ views, the representatives of 
those countries went into the same lobby as the Workers’ group 

So far as universality was concerned, there was one point of 
agreement, he said, namely that all people everywhere were 
entitled to the benefits of the I.L.O., and not only the peopl 
living in primarily free-enterprise economi 

If, he noted, the difficulties were in fact rooted in voting 
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rights and if this was admitted frankly, then the Organisation 
was faced with a question very simple to put but hard to answer : 
what sort of organisation did the delegates really want? An 
organisation with first and second class members ? That would 
not last long : no sovereign State would be content to send only 
Government delegates and no Workers’ and Employers’ repre- 
sentatives. Did they want an organisation limited to certain 
countries all of which thought they were going in the right 
direction ? Did they want a purely intergovernmental organisation / 

“I think” he concluded “I can give the answer to the sort 
of organisation which most of us want. It is an organisation 
which will ensure the achievement of the fundamental aims and 
objectives set out in the Constitution of the I.L.O. and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia. You may ask what are those aims 
and objectives and most people would reply ‘ the raising of the 
living and working standards of people throughout the whole 
world’. That is true enough but it is not all. I put before that, 
and I believe that most of the delegates in this hall would put 
before it, two other things: first, freedom, and second, peace. 
That is the sort of organisation we want.” 

It is now for the Governing Body to examine the issue and 
to make proposals for such further action as may be required 


to keep the 1.L.O. machinery both in harmony with the basic 
principles of the Organisation and responsive to the needs of the 
times. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAI 


The Director-General’s Report to the Conference contained a 
review of the world labour and social situation and took as it 
special theme the question of rural-urban employment relationships 
and the way in which the problems of one sector impinge upon 
those of the other. This is a question of deep concern to most 
countries, perhaps more particularly to those undertaking larg: 
scale industrialisation programmes. The Report also reviewed 
1.L.O. activities in the context of the world labour and social 
situation and asked the Conference to give its views on the impact 
and orientation of these activities in the light of the needs to be met 

The Report drew particular attention to three of the basi 
forces shaping the world of industry and labour and having a 
profound effect on the work of the I.L.O. The first of these is the 
increasing importance in international affairs of the peoples ot 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America. The second 1 
the world-wide tendency towards industrialisation and urbanisa 
tion and its particular effect on living and working conditions in th: 
less developed countries and on the relationship between employ 
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ment in rural and urban areas. The third is the dynamic force of 
continuing technological change, bringing the promise of material 
abundance and higher living standards, but bringing also new 
labour and social problems to countries all over the world. 


The Discussion 


A number of delegates referred, directly or indirectly, to the 
increasingly important role being played by the countries of Asia 
Africa, the Middle East and Latin America. Delegates from these 
countries gave evidence of their deep concern with social problems 
and they threw light on the many problems connected with the 
transition towards industrialisation 

In the less developed countries there was, as the Indonesian 
Government delegate pointed out, a “ new social emphasis ”, an 
emphasis on the social objectives of industrialisation 


Many delegates emphasised the need for sound advance plann 


ing to meet labour problems and the need to seek in the social field 
the practical formulas making for peaceful transition. With their 
countries in the midst of a complicated shift from a predominantly 
agricultural economy to a predominantly industrial economy, they 
urged, above all, that the social impact of these changes should not 
be neglected or underestimated. 

Why industrialise on a wide scale and at a rapid rate? Many 
asked themselves this question and their answers differed. The 
most common answer was, of course, to feed people, to cope with 
population increase. Others emphasised the need to overcome 
poverty in all its aspects. Still others—and among these the 
Hungarian Government delegate—said that the real pressure for 
industrialisation lay in the aspiration of the peoples of the I 
developed countries to political and economic independence and 
“rapid industrialisation is the most reliable way of achievin 
this”. True, social evils were likely to result from rapid industrial 
sation. Some of those who spoke gave vivid example of the 
evils and urged that moderation in economic progress was the clu 
to lasting social progress. As the Nigerian Government represent 
ative said: “ People cannot be drilled and dragooned for the sak 
of economic progress”. The Vice-President of Brazil stated 
however, that these social evils of industrialisation could be correct 
ed primarily by more and more intensive development 

Certain obstacles to accelerated development whether desired 
or not—were mentioned. The two that were reiterated by delegat: 
from country after country were shortage of financial resources and 
shortage of technical skill in all the fields required to expand for 
industrial progre 
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General stress was laid on the need for education and vocational! 
training. Moreover, many delegates emphasised the importance 
of problems of labour mobility. In some countries there was too 
little ; the Czechoslovak Employers’ delegate, noting this, attributed 
it largely to psychological factors arising from ties to a particular 
environment. In other countries there was too much mobility of 
labour, characterised especially by rural exodus and urban unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

One point that emerged from the debate was a growing recogni- 
tion of the need to share the social responsibility of dealing with the 
labour and social problems of industrialisation. The role of govern- 
ment services was not underestimated. The Minister of Labour 
and National Service of the United Kingdom stressed that in the 
process of change from a subsistence to an industrial economy it 
would take a long time to form new cohesive social groups and mean- 
while the making of progress would depend more than anything 
else on the speed with which the necessary services—employment 
and social services, housing—could be provided. But, as the 
Peruvian Government delegate pointed out, the work of any gov- 
ernment service requires a positive contribution from employers 
and workers who are, in the last resort, most directly concerned with 
industrial and social welfare. 

Hence the stress on labour-management relations. The Govern- 
ment representative of Jamaica noted that industrialisation made 
it imperative to adopt new approaches to industrial relations and 
called for marked changes in employer-employee relationships. 
Describing recent events in his own country, he ascribed improve- 
ments in the situation not entirely to the Government, to the 
employers or to the workers but to the three partners working 
vigorously towards a better economic future. The Egyptian 
Government delegate emphasised the same approach and called 
particularly for more positive labour-management co-operation 
to facilitate the change-over to modern industrialisation. 

The difficulties of a positive approach are obvious. The Minister 
of Trade and Labour of the Gold Coast suggested them: “ Tele- 
scoping, as we are doing, into a few years what the more developed 
countries took so long to achieve, it is perhaps understandable if 
the pattern of industrial relations is not as clear as it should be’ 

This explains in a large degree the related emphasis placed by 
many delegates on labour and management education. The Israel 
and Japanese Employers’ delegates expressed the view that such 
education was essential to developing the new concepts and the 
fresh knowledge needed for economic and social progress and for 
promoting better labour-management co-operation. Trade union- 
ists from a number of countries stressed the immediate value 
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of workers’ education. The Ceylon Minister of Labour, Housing 
and Social Service put the problem even more broadly, underlining 
the need for education in its widest sense “so that attitudes and 
approaches can be adjusted to the thinking of this age ”. 

The Workers’ representatives made a special plea for greater 
practical recognition of freedom of association and for greater 
practical protection of the right to organise. They emphasised, 
as did the Vice-President of Brazil, the importance of “ a dynamic 
trade union movement ” as a factor encouraging orderly economi 
and social progress. 

It was apparent from the discussion that, for both industrially 
advanced and less developed countries, rural-urban employment 
relationships in their many and sometimes conflicting aspects were 
a key factor in economic and social advance. For the less advanced 
countries, however, the problems connected with changes in these 
relations appeared to be particularly acute and urgent. 

The Government delegate of Iraq drew special attention to 
the rural exodus accompanying the race towards industrialisation, 
which in some districts, he said, amounted to over 25 per cent. of 
the population—an enormous proportion. The Libyan Govern 
ment delegate also decried haphazard movements to the towns 
which, he added, quoting the Prime Minister, “ besides having 
such a serious effect on the agricultural economy, did not provide 
the security of livelihood these people expected, as, for one thing, 


their past experience was in agriculture; therefore in the towns 
the only employment open to them was that of unskilled labourers, 
a type of employment which in the towns is very uncertain and very 
irregular ”. The Brazilian Workers’ delegate described the problem 
in his country in vivid terms “. . . the wealth of the south has 
a fatal attraction. The dislocation of the whole of the manpower 


system becomes inevitable ; the yearly increasing exodus over 
whelms the big southern cities and aggravates their problems of 
housing, transport, food, public health and, above all, labour 
Urban industry is swamped by unskilled labour while the country 
side is being depopulated. This phenomenon is becoming increa 

ingly serious and the consequences in the future will be 
catastrophic ” 

The Nigerian Government representative emphasised that the 
real problem was to establish in both the urban and rural sector 
of the economy “a stable contented labour force of adequat 
skill ”. Noting, as did a number of other delegates, the undemablk 
attraction of the towns, he argued the need to give attention to the 
welfare of rural workers, to promote social investment in rural areas 
Many stressed the need to extend economic aid and social, health 
and cultural services to rural areas in order to check rural exodus 
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and promote the agricultural development needed to sustain indus- 
trial growth. In this connection there was also a keen appreciation 
of the need to bring the people themselves into consultation, through 
co-operatives, local councils and committees and the like, and of the 
practical significance of community development in all its aspects. 

The aim in all cases was the same: to reduce differences in 
living standards between rural and urban areas, and almost all 
those who touched on this question referred to housing as an 
ever-present problem. The Italian Employers’ delegate said that 
‘it is perhaps in the adequate solution of the housing problem 
that the best way of keeping the farmer and the worker on the land 
is to be found”. Many delegates mentioned the importance of 
off-season agricultural employment in rural crafts and industries 
as a means of improving conditions in the less developed countries. 
Employers’ delegates from the Scandinavian councries and from 
the lederal Republic of Germany noted that much could be done 
by employers in the more developed countries to locate new con 
sumer goods and processing industries in hitherto rural areas 
Several Government delegates pointed out that decentralisation 
of industry to rural areas could help to remedy problems connected 
with over-full employment and to spread employment opportunity 
more widely ; and the Belgian Minister of Labour and Social Welfare 
drew particular attention to the desirability of co-ordinated regional 
development planning within countries. 

The elements of social instability in the recruitment of rural 
workers for urban industry were stressed by a number of delegates. 
The Burmese Government delegate, for example, noted that in Asia 
and Africa the new industrial worker maintains his link with his 
village. It was not imperative that he should break this link ; a 
more desirable approach was to lay more stress on small-scale 
industries in the villages themselves. Others declared that a 
particular effort was needed to improve the conditions of new 
industrial workers in the towns, to make it possible for them to ltve 
decently there with their families. 

The Netherlands Government delegate struck a note that was 
echoed in a number of the other speeches. There were great differ 
ences in life and work in rural and urban areas, he said, differences 
that could not be wiped out overnight, These differences tended to 
make the agricultural worker feel lost when he reached the town. 
What could be done to restore to him the feeling of belonging to a 
community ? Employers, trade unions and governments all had 
certain responsibilities in this task, so important in assisting social 
adjustment to changing industrial conditions. Each of them could 
contribute towards and work in order to foster a community spirit 
consistent with present-day needs and conditions. 
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To turn now to the third force, technology, there was widespread 
agreement that, as the Yugoslav Government delegate put it, 
atomic energy and automation would have a deep influence on the 
structure of industrial society and on social progress, in conditions 
of work and its organisation and in many other elements in our 
daily life. 

Generally speaking these and other recent technological im 
provements were welcomed as another great step forward in 
liberating mankind from drudgery and in achieving higher living 
standards. As the German Government delegate said: “ The 
final balance sheet of every technical progress—and I think this 
will apply also to automation and the industrial use of atom 
power—has always been favourable for the mass of the population ” 

Sut, as the Minister of Labour and National Service of the 
United Kingdom said, there are going to be new problems, “ It 
can and it will help to maintain full employment, but that does not 
mean that everyone is going to be able to stay in his present job 
Stagnation and resistance to change will in the end mean unem 
ployment Adaptability that will mean economu progress.” 
Governments and employers both had responsibilities. “It is 
most important ” he stressed “ that there should be full and early 
consultation within industry so that workpeople may know how 
they will be affected ; and indeed it is common experience already 
that when this is done, and when labour-management relations are 
at their best, a high degree of technological change can be smoothly 
introduced and operated.” Several delegates emphasised the same 
point and suggested that this strengthened the need for more posi 
tive co-operation between employers’ and workers’ organisation 

The Workers’ delegates tended to be somewhat apprehensive 
Ne vertheless, those who spoke Wwe le Ome d tec hnologi al ( hangs . 
stressing one important condition—the burden of adjustment must 
be equitably shared. The United States Workers’ delegate put 
this point vigorously and declared that the American trade union 
through collective bargaining and by other means, intended to 
see that the workers did not bear the brunt of change but became 
its chief beneficiaries. 

Almost everyone who poke stressed the need for further study 
of the implications of technological change and for advance planning 
at all levels. It was clear that the impact of technological develop 
ments would vary from one country to another depending on then 
economic régimes and on prevailing conditions in them. Delegat 
from Eastern Lurope said that in the socialist economies the wid 
application of technical improvements did not lead to social 
difficulties or to unemployment. The Indian Government delegate 
on the other hand, pointe d out that in economically underdeve lop d 
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countries with surplus population technological changes had led 
workers to fear large-scale unemployment. 

Several delegates, including the Indian Workers’ delegate, 
emphasised the vast adjustments to be made by the less developed 
countries where “ man is called upon to jump centuries from one 
productive method to another”. But the Danish Government 
delegate wondered who could predict that the adjustment to 
automation would be easier in the industrially advanced countries 
than in the less developed countries. 

All welcomed the I.L.0.’s concern with the matter. The 
Minister of Labour and National Service of the United Kingdom 
said that the I.L.O. “ has a great opportunity to influence the way 
in which we conduct ourselves in these events ”; and the Indian 
Government delegate strongly urged the I.L.O. to allay the fear of 
unemployment and to show how modern techniques of production 
could be achieved without bulk displacement of labour. 

A favourable reception was thus reserved for a resolution on 
automation submitted by a number of Workers’ delegates and 
adopted unanimously by the Conference, The resolution urged 
that early and co-ordinated measures be taken by all parties 
concerned to facilitate orderly adjustment to technological change, 
to avoid or hold to a minimum the social dislocations and human 
costs that might be involved in such progress and to ensure the 
greatest possible benefit to all sectors of the community. It specified 
some of the measures that might be taken at the national level 
and requested the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to study the 
labour and social implications of technological change on a con- 
tinuing basis, and with particular reference to the problems of the 
less developed countries, and to consider taking further action to 
expand I.L.O. activities in this field, e.g. through technical meetings, 
Industrial Committees or regional conferences. 

In the discussion of I.L.O. activities in general there was a 
clear expression of favourable opinion as regards the technical 
assistance work and a plea from many representatives of the less 
developed countries for an expansion of this type of work. Many 
stressed that I.L.O. activities were particularly necessary to facili- 
tate industrialisation, to spread technical “ know-how” and to im 
prove productivity and working conditions. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the value of training activities in all fields. 

The developing labour-management relations programme was 
also welcomed. Many delegates also expressed their approval of 
the expanding programme of workers’ education. “ The need for 
this type of training cannot be overestimated in Asia and Africa ’ 
the Liberian Government delegate stated. Several suggested that 
the I.L.0.’s education programme should cover employers as well, 
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because, as the Pakistan Workers’ delegate said, “ in the countries 
where workers’ organisations are not sufficiently strong and the 
employers are also not fully conversant with the modern trend of 
society, it is impossible to have good industrial relations ” 

On the whole the delegates seemed to feel that the I.L.O.'s 
programme is responding to present-day needs and is contributing 
efiectively to the solution of the labour and social problems within 
the Organisation’s competence. 


The Director-General's Reply 


Replying to the discussion on his Report, Mr. Morse ernphasised 
that “ peace in prosperity is not a condition which will fall upon the 
world through some happy and lasting solution to all its major prob- 
lems. It will always be an objective requiring very hard work, a wil 
lingness to face new situations, and an ability to make adjustments.” 

The I.L.0., he said, was displaying these qualities. The growth 
in size and importance of the Conference, the unprecedented 
show of interest in international labour Conventions, the importance 
attached to technical assistance by so many delegates, the new 
programmes being developed by the I.L.O. in the fields of the social 
implications of atomic energy and automation, labour-management 
relations, and workers’ education: these facts and initiatives 
showed that the I.L.O. was working to meet the needs of the future 

At the moment the I.L.O. was an object of public discussion 
and controversy. This, he said, was fundamentally a healthy thing. 
“ Public awareness of the I.L.O. and public support have, in my 
recollection, never been greater. I have every confidence that when 
the issue is decided the Organisation will have emerged strength 
ened with the renewed vigour which comes from an aroused 
public consciousness of its objectives.” 

The essential controversy, centred about the representation 
in the I.L.O. machinery of employers and workers from Communist 
countries, was being dealt with in accordance with due process under 
the laws governing the Organisation. As part of this procedure, 
the 39th Session of the Conference had had an exchange of views 
on the McNair Committee's report and the matter would be coming 
before the Governing Body in November. “ It would be improper 
the Director-General observed “for me to say anything at this stage 
which may be deemed to prejudge the Governing Body's decision 
on this issu 

sut the discussions had made it clear that people had different 
values and different objective They strove for these through 
social and political movements which sometimes came into collision 
and conflict. At the Conference many general principles had been 
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evoked. But these principles did not have the same value for all 
people, often not even the same meanings. In some areas individual 
freedom and independence of private association were ideas repre- 
senting the highest good ; and people from these areas sought to 
buttress institutions that forwarded these ideas. In other areas other 
things, such as higher material welfare, were highest in the scheme 
of values and this affected the value attached to freedom and 
independence—indeed it put these ideas to their most severe test. 

“ The I.L.0. was conceived in a spirit of freedom and orderly 
progress under the law. All its work for social progress rests on 
these foundations. Today it faces a great challenge in vital areas 
of the world : to prove that socia! progress can be pursued effectively 
in conditions of freedom and through institutions which themselves 
will strengthen and guarantee freedom.” 

The first essential in approaching present problems was, 
Mr. Morse continued, to accelerate economic development. The 
second was to see that the social problems generated by economic 
development met with a constructive and imaginative response 
from the peoples concerned. Industrialisation might give rise to 
social instability and even to violence unless its problems were 
met in this manner. The concern of the I.L.O. should be to fit 
people for a new industrial order, to ensure that economic develop- 
ment took forms that were compatible with freedom. In this area 
the I.L.0O. offered a unique opportunity for strengthening the 
capacity of society to meet and master change. It could act with 
the confidence of the Employers, the Workers and the Governments. 
Moreover, since the Organisation dealt in human relations, it was 
in a unique position to strengthen the cause of freedorr . 

“ This Organisation can serve those who would face the problems 
of life as free men. We cannot make men free but we can help 
them if they want to be free. This must always be the inspiration 
behind our programme. In the first place we can work to avoid and 
eliminate conditions which drive men to despair because there 
is no hope for freedom in such conditions. In the second place 
we can give men who have the will to shape their own future 
as they want it the tools and the help they will need. All our 
activities—our research, our Conventions and Recommendations, 
our technical assistance—have these two purposes in mind. This 
Organisation could not undertake any activity or give any assistance 
which would be inconsistent with these purposes.” 


Forcep LABOUR 


One of the main preoccupations of the I.L.O. is, as the Chairman 
of the Governing Body pointed out, the pursuit of human freedom. 
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At the 39th Session of the Conference the I.L.O.’s work to this 
end was taken one important step ahead by the adoption of pro 
posed conclusions relating to a new Convention for the abolition 
of forced labour. These conclusions will be the basis of further 
consultation with governments and, revised in this light, will come 
before the Conference for final decision next year. 

The I.L.O. has already adopted one Convention on this subject 
in 1930, but it is particularly oriented to forced labour in dependent 
territories. Since the war the question has again come under 
examination by both the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council and the I.L.O., with special reference to systems of forced 
or corrective labour employed as a means of political coercion 
or punishment for holding or expressing political views. The 
Conference was asked to consider a new instrument that would 
cover these related forms of forced labour. 

There was agreement both in the Committee on Forced Labour 
and in the Conference on the desirability of taking action to abolish 
forced labour in its various forms. Indeed, as the Chairman of 
the Committee emphasised, the discussion demonstrated a real 
wish to arrive at international standards next year “ which will 
eradicate from the face of the earth forever this new form of 
slavery, which is an insult to one of the rights of mankind, namely 
human dignity ”. 

There was, however, some divergence of opinion as to the 
scope of the proposed standards. Some members of the Committee 
preferred a brief, concise text limited to three forms of forced 
labour: as a means of political coercion or education or as a 
punishment for holding or expressing views opposed to the estab 
lished system; as a method of mobilising and using labour for 
purposes of economic development ; and as a means of labour 
discipline. Other members wished to add to these other forms 
of forced labour: in particular, forced labour as a punishment 
for having participated in strikes ; as a means of racial, social, 
national or religious discrimination ; and as a consequence of 
the method of payment to the worker whereby his employer 
defers payment after the agreed date, thereby depriving the 
worker of a genuine possibility of terminating his employment 
or where work is exacted from the worker in the form of bondage 
for debts or through systems of peonage. A number of members 
also wanted the new instrument to make reference to concentration 
camps and the deportation of national minorities, as well as forced 
labour, as practices to be suppressed. 

In the end, and despite the opposition of a number of Govern 
ment delegates, who pointed out that the proposed additions 
would make ratification of such an instrument difficult if not 
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impossible and that in some respects they were taking the I.L.O. 
beyond its proper competence, the Conference adopted, by 174 
votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, a text stipulating that members 
ratifying the proposed Convention should undertake to suppress 
and not to make use of forced or compulsory labour, concentration 
camps or the deportation of national minorities in any of the 
ways mentioned above. 

It was agreed, however, that it would be necessary for the 
I.L.0. to consult with the United Nations on the propriety of 
including the references to concentration camps and the depor- 
tation of minorities in the I.L.O. text. It was also agreed 
that governments should be consulted on the desirability of 
clarifying the term “ labour discipline” and of including in the 
text of the Convention a new provision (suggested by the 
United States Government) banning international trade in goods 
produced by any forced or compulsory labour covered by the 
new instrument. 

The Conference, following the recommendation of the Forced 
Labour Committee, which discussed the matter at some length, 
also adopted a resolution asking the Governing Body to consider 
placing the question of the revision of the Forced Labour Conven 
tion, 1930, on the agenda of the earliest possible session of the 
Conference and in that event to instruct the Director-General 
to include in the report prepared for that purpose the proposed 
conclusions directed towards a Recommendation submitted to the 
39th Session of the Conference. In view of the fact that these 
conclusions relate specifically to forms of work or service excluded 
from the earlier Convention, the Committee believed that they 
could be dealt with most appropriately along with any other 
proposals there might be for revising the Convention. 

The resolution also appealed to States Members to study 
the possibility of ratifying the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, 
if they had not yet done so and invited all States Members to 
take effective measures to abolish forced labour everywhere. 

In presenting the report of the Committee on Forced Labour 
to the Conference the Reporter noted that the discussions had 
taken place in a peaceful atmosphere and with a practical aim 
in view. “We cannot say” he continued “that as regards a 
new Convention on forced labour we have already reached the 
end of our path. There are still a number of fairly complicated 
matters to solve through consultation with governments and 
discussion next year. I believe, however, that the conclusions 
which we have reached this year represent a practical foundation 
for the termination of the task we have begun.” 
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LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF INDIGENOUS 
POPULATIONS IN INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


For many years the I.L.O. has been concerned with the 
problems of indigenous workers, in non-metropolitan territories 
and also in independent countries. This year the Conference had 
a first discussion on proposed conclusions on the protection and 
integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal popula 
tions in independent territories. 

These conclusions cover a very wide field. Indeed, the breadth 
of the field gave rise to criticism in the Committee set up to 
discuss the question because some delegates feared that the 1.L.O 
was being led outside its traditional field of action. But the great 
majority of the Committee felt that the conditions of life and 
work of indigenous populations in independent countries had to 
be conceived as constituting an integral problem which of necessity 
called for a broad and comprehensive approach and involved 
co-operation between the United Nations and the specialised 
agencies. 

Specifically, the proposed conclusions cover, in addition to 
problems of definition and scope, matters of general policy, the 
rights and duties of non-integrated indigenous populations, land 
ownership, recruitment and conditions of employment, vocational 
training, handicrafts and rural industries, social security, health, 
education, means of communication and administration. 

These conclusions were rearranged to distinguish those suitable 
for a Convention from those suitable for a complementary 
Recommendation, the most important principles being included in 
the former. For lack of time, however, only the conclusions 
recommended for inclusion in the proposed Convention wer 
considered in detail at the 39th Session. Next year, these will be 
considered once more and those proposed for inclusion in a 
Recommendation will also be examined. 

At this stage, it is perhaps enough to indicate certain guiding 
principles contained in the proposed conclusions. The general 
policy which it is suggested should direct, action relative to 
indigenous peoples is protection and progressive integration 
aimed at enabling these peoples to benefit equally from the nights 
and opportunities available to the rest of the population, at 
promoting the social, economic and cultural development of 
indigenous popuiations and raising their living standards, and 
at creating integration possibilities to the exclusion of measures 
tending towards forced or artificial assimilation. There should be 
no discrimination between indigenous peoples and the rest of 


the population. Special care should be taken to avoid social 
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or cultural disruption arising out of the integration of the indigen- 
ous population into the national life and economy. In all circum- 
stances the improvement of the conditions of life and work and 
level of education of indigenous peoples should be regarded as 
an important objective of national policy in planning and imple- 
menting economic development programmes—a principal objective 
in areas inhabited by these peoples, a high priority objective in 
areas with a large indigenous population. 

More detailed policy provisions are included under the other 
main headings. It may be noted that these were worked out, 
as appropriate, in close consultation with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (education and 
training), the World Health Organisation (health), the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (land) and the United Nations (on 
several points). The text represents, as the French Government 
delegate pointed out, “ a remarkable example of co-ordination and 
co-operation between international agencies with due respect for 
the autonomy of each ”. 

The text was also interesting, he noted, from another point 
of view ; it represented a combination of two complementary forms 
of I.L.O, action—its practical technical advisory work in the field 
and its standard-setting work—because in many respects the 
proposed Convention and Recommendation had grown out of the 
experience gained by the I.L.O. and the other agencies in giving 
technical assistance to the Andean Indians and to the countries that 
faced the problems of indigenous populations. 


WEEKLY REST IN COMMERCE AND OFFICES 


The question of weekly rest in commerce and offices was put 
on the agenda of the Conference in order to extend to workers in 
these branches of economic activity the right to a period of uninter- 
rupted weekly rest analogous to that concerning workers in indus- 
try embodied in the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921. 

There was a difference of opinion as to whether a Convention 
or Recommendation would be the most appropriate form of stan- 
dards pertaining to weekly rest in commerce and offices. Finally, 
the Committee on Weekly Rest decided to recommend fundamental 
provisions for a Convention, with a supplementary Recommenda- 
tion containing detailed provisions. 

The proposals for a Convention cover the question of scope 
always difficult to define for international purposes. It is proposed 
that the Convention should cover all persons employed in public 
or private trading establishments and establishments, institutions 
and administrative services in which the persons are mainly 
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engaged in office work, and persons in such other listed categories 
of establishments as a member ratifying the Convention may 
specify in a declaration appended to its ratification or may specify 
at a later date. Appropriate arrangements should be made to 
define the line separating commercial and trading establishments 
in which persons are mainly engaged in office work from industrial 
and agricultural establishments, and it should be provided that 
employers’ and workers’ organisations shall be consulted before 
any final determination is made in cases where it is doubtful 
whether the Convention applies. 

The Convention would also provide for a period of uninter- 
rupted weekly rest of not less than 24 hours. This period, rather 
than a longer period, was fixed on the grounds that the instrument 
was designed to set a realistic minimum standard and any improve- 
ments should be left to the parties to negotiate. If the Conven- 
tion fixed too high a standard, it was argued, its practical effects 
in countries that had not yet reached the minimum level would be 
greatly reduced. The Workers’ members of the Committee and of 
the Conference favoured setting a higher standard for weekly rest, 
preferably at least 36 hours, and intend to argue the point again 
next year. 

It is also proposed that, wherever possible, the weekly rest 
should be granted simultaneously to all the persons concerned in 
each establishment and should coincide with the day of the week 
established as a day of rest by national or local custom. 

Where the general scheme is inapplicable, it is proposed that 
special weekly rest schemes should be permitted, regard being had 
to all proper social and economic considerations. All such special 
schemes should, it is recommended, ensure to the workers con 
cerned minimum weekly rest periods of a duration equivalent to 
the period provided for under the general scheme. 

These are the main provisions proposed for the Convention. 
The proposed Recommendation would include a few additional 
guiding principles, for example the grant to young workers of an 
uninterrupted weekly rest of at least 36 hours, 


WELFARE FACILITIES FOR WORKERS 


On two of the items on its agenda the Conference adopted final 
conclusions in the form of Recommendations. 

The first of these is the Welfare Facilities Recommendation, 1956, 
which was adopted by 185 votes to 37, with no abstentions. Its 
provisions apply to manual and non-manual workers employed in 
public and private undertakings, excluding workers in agriculture 
and sea transport, and they may be implemented by laws and regu- 
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lations or in any other manner approved by the competent authority 
after consulting employers’ and workers’ organisations or by 
virtue of collective agreements or as otherwise agreed by the 
employers and workers concerned. 

Fairly detailed provisions are laid down in regard to feeding 
facilities—the setting up and operation of canteens under certain 
specified conditions, the provision of buffets and trolleys and the 
maintenance of messrooms as necessary to supplement or replace 
other facilities, the provision of mobile canteens where appro- 
priate and of suitable facilities for shift workers and for workers 
in localities where there are insufficient opportunities for purchasing 
food and drink. It is emphasised that workers should in no case 
be compelled (except where so required by law for health reasons) 
to use any of the feeding facilities provided. 

The Recommendation then lays down standards for rest facilities 

both for seats wherever possible at work, adequate in number 
and suitably located, and for rest rooms for temporary rest during 
working hours—and states that special consideration should be 
given to the needs of women and (in the case of seating) of young 
workers. 

Recreation facilities in or near the undertaking are also urged 
in cases where suitable facilities organised by special bodies or by 
community action are not available and where there is a real 
need for them. In no case, however, should the workers be placed 
under any obligation to make use of such facilities. 

It is recognised that both the management and the financing 
of feeding and recreation facilities will differ from one country 
and locality to another, but the Recommendation lists some sug- 
gested forms of management and financing for the guidance of 
the competent authorities and employers and workers. Whatever 
the specific arrangements made, it is stated that administration 
should be a matter on which employers’ and workers’ organisations 
should be consulted. So far as the financing of meals and food 
supplies is concerned the Recommendation states that such things 
should be provided at a reasonable price and without profit to the 
employer both when he supplies them directly and when they are 
made available through a canteen or contractor. It is stated that 
no worker should be required to contribute towards the cost of 
welfare facilities that he does not wish to use personally. 

Finally the Recommendation contains a section on transport 
facilities, aimed primarily at ensuring adequate and practicable 
transport for all workers (including shift workers) and reducing 
any difficulties they may experience. 

The Employers’ spokesman stated that the Employers were 
unable to support all the principles contained in the Recommenda- 
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tion. In addition to objecting to certain specific principles, the 
Employers felt that any recommendations on the subject should 
be confined to a statement of basic principles of general appli 
ability and should not attempt to enter into detail. On the other 
hand, the Workers’ and Government delegates supported the 
Recommendation as the best synthesis of international standards 
obtainable on welfare facilities at this time. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN AGRICULTURI 


The second instrument adopted by the Conference—and thi 
one unanimously—is a Recommendation on vocational training in 
agriculture. 

The question had previously been closely studied by the Per 
manent Agricultural Committee and discussed for the first time 
by the Conference at its session in 1955, and there was no funda 
mental difference of views : the task of the Conference which con 
sidered the matter was principally to finalise provisions on which 
agreement of principle had already been reached. 

The Recommendation outlines the principles and objectives 
of vocational training in some detail and emphasises the importance 
of providing effective, systematic and co-ordinated training. It 
urges that training should be related to the capacity of the farm 
population to absorb instruction and should be so organised 
that in the end the rural population may, as far as possible, receive 
an education and training equivalent in quality, if not in detailed 
content, to that received by the urban population. A number 


of special provisions are included to meet the particular needs 


of the underdeveloped countries. 

Methods of training suggested in the new instrument cover pre 
vocational training ; agricultural instruction in secondary school: 
agricultural technical schools ; short courses, seasonal courses, even 
ing and mobile courses for specific purposes ; training on the farm 
extension services ; apprenticeship ; training for teachers and rural 
leaders: and teaching aids and materials. Farm organisations and 
other interested bodies, such as co-operatives, are urged to play an 
important role in all phases of agricultural training 

A special section of the Recommendation contains provision: 
for national action to develop and give effect to the agricultural 
training programme and a final section recommends international 
exchanges of farmers and farm workers and agricultural expert 
and teachers ; the maintenance, where appropriate, of mternational 
research and extension centres including facilities for vocational 
training: and international meetings for agricultural research 
workers and teachers 
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In submitting the proposed Recomimendation to the Conference, 
the Reporter of the Committee stressed the harmony in the 
Committee's proceedings. “ This unanimity is unusual enough to 
be worth drawing attention to it” he said. “It is witness of 
the universality of the concern in this field and also of a unanimity 
of view on the objectives to be achieved and the means by which 
to achieve them.” The text, he concluded, “should be of great 
use in improving the fate of the agricultural population in all 
countries ”, 


APPLICATION OF CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


As the Reporter of the Committee on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations pointed out, besides the main 
standard-setting function of the Conference “there is another 
essential function of the Organisation, namely the implementation 
inside each of the member countries of standards which for the 
last 37 years have been established on an international plane 
thanks to the devotion and determination of men from all quarters 
of the globe ”. 

The work done in this field has become increasingly exacting 
and it has also increased tremendously in volume, owing partly 
to the larger number of ratifications and partly to the larger 
number of member States. Whereas in 1947-48, 800 reports 
on ratified Conventions had been required, today, less than ten 
years later, the number exceeded 1,200, The number of reports 
received had increased from 521 in 1949 to over 1,100 in 1956, 
And the reports on the application of international labour standards 
to non-metropolitan territories had reached a record figure of 
2,750. 

As usual the report of the Committee was a lengthy document, 
addressed, as the Reporter noted, above all to the governments 
and to the representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
“ to whom it may serve as a guide for the more and more scrupulous 
performance of the freely assumed constitutional obligations and 
for the adaptation of national legislation and practice to ratified 
Conventions ” 

The report contained a brief survey of the conclusions reached 
by the Committee of Experts which each year examines and 
reports on the information and reports supplied by governments 
and which in 1956, for the first time, had proceeded to an over-all 
examination of the situation of national law and practice a 
regards two Conventions, whether or not ratified i the countries 
in question, namely the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949 and the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 
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It was noted that the first of these Conventions, although adopted 
as late as 1949, had already been ratified by 21 States and the 
Committee found that in some 12 additional States all the provi- 
sions of the Convention were being applied in fact. As to the 
Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951, there was general agree 
ment that the Convention had aroused particularly wide interest 
and had helped to focus attention on the fundamental problem 
of equal remuneration for men and women for work of equal value. 
The experts had pointed out that there were few countries now 
where the principle was not regarded as one of the objectives 
of public authorities and occupational! organisations. 

During the discussion of observations relating to some countries 
it had been particularly emphasised that technical assistance from 
the I.L.O. could make a much-needed contribution towards the 
implementation of international standards at the national level. 
Such assistance made it possible for the States to carry out their 
constitutional obligations, to assume additional responsibilities in 
regard to labour standards and to apply effectively those contained 
in instruments they had accepted. 

The Committee also devoted special attention to the applica- 
tion of Conventions in non-metropolitan territories. 

The general picture was one of further progress in the task 


of implementing the decisions of the Conference and perhaps of 


notable advances in some respects—for example, in regard to 
governments’ co-operation in eliminating discrepancies drawn to 
their attention as the result of the I.L.O. review and in respect 
of more extensive and more fruitful employer-worker co-operation 
in the machinery of implementation. 


RESOLUTIONS 


A number of resolutions were submitted to the Conference 
and were the subject of lengthy discussion in the Resolutions 
Committee. That concerning automation has already been 
mentioned. Its adoption lays the basis for an appreciable expansion 
and intensification of I.L.O. activity in respect of the labour and 
social implications of technological change. 

In addition, a resolution concerning the reduction of hour 
of work, adopted by 166 votes to 42, with 8 abstentions, not: 
that a report by the Director-General on the subject was to l« 
considered by a Committee of the Governing Body. It stre 
the urgency of arriving at a solution of the matter and invite 
the Governing Body, in examining the question, to consider 
placing the reduction of hours of work on the agenda of an early 
session of the Conference. 
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The Conference also adopted, by 139 votes to 23, with 23 
abstentions, a resolution concerning the abolition of discrimination 
based on sex in the field of remuneration, which urges governments 
to consider ratification of the Equal Remuneration Convention, 
1951, if they have not already done so, and recommends that 
member nations consider, when appropriate, implementing the 
principle of equal remuneration for men and women for work 
of equal value either by legislation or collective bargaining or 
a combination of these two systems, or by other measures, if 
such measures have not already been taken. It also requests 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to invite the Director-General 
to study the existing differentials in men’s and women’s wages 
in countries that have recognised the principle of equal remunera- 
tion, as compared with those in countries that have not recognised 
this principle. 

A resolution reaffirming the hope that the work of the Disarma- 
ment Commission and its subcommittee might be brought to 
a speedy and fruitful conclusion was adopted unanimously. 

Four other resolutions were debated at length in the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Conference, which finally decided not to 
recommend their adoption by the Conference. 

One of these dealt with measures to widen the exchange of 
experience among countries in the field of the work and rest of 
the workers, a resolution proposed by the U.S.S.R. Workers’ dele- 
gate in order to strengthen international contacts and contribute 
to mutual acquaintance with the conditions of life, work and rest 
of the workers of different countries. After discussion of the ques- 
tion and indication of the action already being taken by the I.L.O. 
in the field of workers’ exchanges, the Resolutions Committee 
decided to recommend the Conference not to consider the resolu 
tion at its present session. 

Another, submitted by several Employers’ delegates, concerned 
a review of I.L.O. activities. The resolution suggested, in parti- 
cular, the desirability of establishing a committee of the Governing 
Body for the purpose of examining 1.L.O. activities and providing 
recommendations on the further development of the I.L.O.’s 
programme. The Workers’ members opposed the resolution, on the 
grounds primarily that it was not aimed at strengthening the 
position of the I.L.O., and several Government members questioned 
seriously the necessity of setting up any special machinery to review 
I.L.O. activities since this was a continuing part of the day-to-day 
work of the Governing Body itself. The Committee decided by 
50 votes to 31, with 1 abstention, to recommend the Conference 
not to adopt the resolution, and the Conference confirmed this 
recommendation by 147 votes to 7, with 17 abstentions. 
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When this matter was brought before the Conference, the United 
States employers’ de legate explained that the resolution had been 
designed to provide an answer to the question whether the I.L.O 


was doing the best job it could with the resources at its disposal 


to improve world living conditions. A review of activities would 
he believed, provide an excellent opportunity for developing th. 
I.L.O.’s programme and for widening the basis of support for 
the Organisation. However, discussions which he had held durin 
the Conference had shown that many delegates took the view 
that the matter ought properly to be discussed in the first instance: 
by the Governing Body Ihe Director-General shared this view 
and so did certain members of the Governing Body itself, who had 
indicated that, if the purpose of any such review was completely 
objective and without bias from preconceived ideas, they would 
be prepared to consider any proposal which would be to the ultimat: 
benefit of the Organisation. “ We regard this” he concluded “ a 
a satisfactory assurance that the matter of an appropriate further 
review will be given every consideration in the Governing Bod 
We are satisfied that this matter should prope rly be brought 
before an early session of the Governing Body and that the Govern 
ing Body will give this matter full consideration I want to 
join with all of those who sincerely want to make the LL.O. a 
effective as possible in realising its full potential. I think this 1 
one step in the right direction and I intend to so report 
employers of the United Stat 

A resolution concerning the application of inte 
Conventions to non-metropolitan territori: 
because the Resolutions Committee decided in thi 
which the Conference endorsed by 135 votes to 40 
tion 

FINANCIAL QUESTIO? 


On the recommendation of the Finance Committe: 
sists of one Government delegate from cach member of the 
sation represented at the Conference, the Conference p 
185 votes to 41, with 3 abstentions ', the budget of the 
tion for the 39th financial period (195 | 
expenses among States Member 

[he budget was set at $7,617,708, a figu 
light increase over the total for 1956, large 
General explained, to provide for the holding 


for by the Governing Bi 
! Those oting ag 
41 countne the Ge 
Workers dele ite 


and one CGovernmer 
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States which are in arrears with their contributions can vote 
only with the permission of the Conference, which must find by 
a two-thirds majority that failure to pay is due to reasons beyond 
the control of the State in question. This year the Conference had 
to deal with the case of the Republic of China and decided by 
138 votes to 63, with 24 abstentions, that China should be allowed 
to vote. 

The Conference also decided that the total debt of Spain to 
the Organisation, amounting to $974,993.23 should be reduced to 
$195,000, payable in four annual instalments of $10,000 followed 
by four annual instalments of $38,750, the first instalment to be 
paid before the end of 1956. The Conference also cancelled a por 
tion of the arrears of Albania’s contributions on condition that the 
remaining portion is paid in full within 12 months. 

Finally, the Conference fixed the percentage contributions to 
be paid by Spain and Rumania to the budget of the Organisation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The 39th Session of the Conference came to an end on 28 June, 
just over three weeks after it began. Much positive work was don 
in this short space of time. As both the Employers’ and the Work 
ers’ Vice-Presidents pointed out this work continued unhindered 
despite the controversy on credentials and conflicting ideologies 

True, the Conference was in what was termed an “ agitated 
mood”, Yet, all in all, this was a sign of vitality and growth 
The Director-General expressed the view that it had been one of the 
most successful sessions that the Conference had ever had, both 
in deeds and in reflection of a true spirit of international co-operation 

In closing the session the President, expressing appreciation 
of the function and importance of the Organisation, said: “ It is 
thanks to work of this kind that social progress comes about 
Some may perhaps find it too slow for their taste, but this i 
characteristic of the subject itself, for it 1s impossible to place a 
limit or to fix a framework for the constantly developing problem 
of social policy and human relations between the peoples of the 
world, Certainly the Conference has done a useful, a highly valu 
able job, but our own function does not cease with the close of thi 
session, On the contrary it is very true to say our duty really 
starts only when we leave Geneva and return to our countries as 
apostles of peace, bearing a message of social justice and doing 
all in our power to ensure the application of the decisions reached 
during these proceedings.” 





Women in the Factory: 
A Record of Personal Experience 


by 


Michéle AUMON1 


The pages that follow present a record of the personal observations 
and impressions gathered by the author during nine years of empl 
ment as a semi-skilled worker in France, and of her reflections on 
the situation and future of women workers l/ler taking a degree in 
philosophy, Michéle Aumont taught for three years ; in 1947 she 
entered factory life for the first lime, since when she has taken it up 
without reserve. In several of her recent works published in France! 
the author has described the hardships and aspirations of women 
factory workers in her country ; here she stresses above all the human 
aspects of women's employment, thus bringing out clearly the impor 
tance and timeliness of the efforts now being made both in the indu: 
lrialised countries and at the international level ? improve human 


relations in industr\ 


(OR nearly nine years I have been what is known as a semi 
skilled worker—in other words a worker without a_ trad 
[aking such jobs as came my way through all the ups and down 
of a worker’s life I have come to know a dozen firms in the Pari 
area (engineering firms for the most part) ranging from a bi 
concern employing 30,000 workers to what was little more than 
workshop with between 15 and 20 workers, and including a number 
of medium-sized factories employing between 200 and 300 worker 
Ihe number and proportion of women employed in them varied 
a great deal. One factory making loudspeakers employed women 
almost exclusively, while in one engineering workshop 


several months the only woman operative 


1! Michele INT lemme 
parisienne (Paris, I-ditions Spe 
Edition pe 1956 
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‘rom one factory to another the atmosphere and climate varied 
as much as the production methods, factory organisation, relations 
with the supervisors, hiring procedure, methods and rates of pay 
ment and bonus systems. Even the atmosphere among the women 
themselves tended to vary depending on the personalities of one’s 
workmates and how they got on with each other. The prevailing 
relations and the prevalence of trade union activities had a marked 
effect on the workers ; but in my opinion the key factors were the 
job itself, the environment and the standard of living that went 
with our wages. 

In France the work done by semi-skilled workers, their working 
conditions, the wages they earn and human relations within the 
factory vary widely, But to these objective factors must be added 
a whole series of personal and subjective factors, such as health, 
character, nervous stamina, private life and housing, which explain 
why individuals react in such different ways to the same working 
surroundings and why workers’ impressions and opinions of their 
lot range from one extreme to the other. This is particularly true of 
women, who put up with conditions and jobs that a man would 
not hesitate to refuse or leave. 

Apart from individual cases and personal reactions to factory 
work, a number of general problems and broad issues arise espe- 
cially concerning women workers, Some of these problems soon 
become obvious to any woman in factory work ; others, falling 
under the heading of industrial sociology and the “ human 
sciences”, require analysis and thought. Yet others provide a 
field for speculation: What prospects does automation open for 
women ? Will they be thrown out of work ? Surely far-reaching 
changes will have to be made soon ? 


WoMEN’S WorK 


Our jobs are relatively simple. The movements are easy to 
learn, the operations are clearly defined and the machines we mind, 
feed and run are automatic or semi-automatic. Such jobs can be 
picked up in a few hours or days. Soon they become automatic 
and after a couple of weeks the average woman reaches the output 
expected of her. The foremen or chargehands sometimes say to 
us “ you don’t have to be very brainy to do that ” or “a child of 
ten could do it”. In point of fact the job is not quite so simple. 
In the first place no “ child of ten ” and indeed no young girl could 
stand the physical and nervous strain of working eight or ten 
hours a day at the rate we have to maintain. The difficulty about 
the job—and it is a real one—is to keep up over a long period the 
steady effort and concentration required. If either is relaxed, 
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there are scores of things that can go wrong with the job or there 
may be accidents of all kinds ranging from cuts, burns and minor 
knocks, which are nevertheless painful and make it harder to keep 
on working, to serious accidents that may involve the worker or 
those around her. And in the second place even in the fragmentary 
operations we carry out the question of quality arises ; the work 
does not deserve to be dismissed as “ child's play”. The men in 
charge of production know this perfectly well and when there ar 
important orders to be carried out or more delicate parts to be 
machined they pick out certain of the semi-skilled workers sy 

cially for the job. The tool setters, who work in closer contact 
with us, realise even more clearly that some workers can use the 
same drill for hours without wearing it out while other can't 
keep a drill five minutes”. They know which workers to keep an 
eye on if they want the tolerances to be observed and which can 
be relied upon. They also know which of them is hopeless on this 
or that machine or assembly. Learning what to do in a semi 
skilled job is nothing ; what distinguishes some semi-skilled workers 
from others is their ability to grasp or guess what not to do. This 
is something nobody ever shows us, but if we do not find out for 
ourselves it means that runs of thousands of parts have faults that 
pass unnoticed or that the machines and tools suffer accordingly 

or else, quite simply, that time is wasted through failure to main 
tain output or through keeping the tool setters busy when they 
have other more important things to do. Our work is not purely 
mechanical. A good semi-skilled worker needs more intelligence, 
intuition and mechanical sense than might at first be thought 
Ihe work poses an unexpected number of minor problems and 
even at the present stage of technical development it would 
benefit by not being belittled and given to workers who are treated 
as robots. It should be given a higher psychological and social 
standing, for if semi-skilled workers could be helped to acquir 
or develop a mechanical sense, they would gain in every way and 
so would their output. Their interest in their work would increas 


proportionately, particularly in the case of the younger on 


Hiring and Allocation of Jobs 


If women in industry are semi-skilled workers or labourers it 
is because most of them have no trade and the others cannot find 
work in the trades they have learned. We had milliners and first 
seamstresses working on the machines with us either because they 
could not find work or because their wages in the fashion business 
were too low. A semi-skilled worker earns, with bonus, more than 
a first seamstress three years’ apprenticeship and that’s where 
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it gets her” groan her parents, but they cannot get away from 
the facts. Many women aged between 30 and 40 started life as 
domestic servants and then, following the example of friends, 
found work in the factory. They greatly appreciate the indepen- 
dence, the freedom after working hours, the idea of “ being your 
own boss ”, the social activities and the comradeship that all form 
part of factory life. 

Women factory workers thus appear to fall into three classes. 
There are those who had to take jobs in a factory on leaving school 
(1 worked alongside girls who started work at the age of 14 or 15; 
the first time I applied for a job at the age of 24 I had no references 
and this was a black mark against me, as the hiring office made 
perfectly clear... by now, I should have 19 years’ factory expe- 
rience behind me instead of nine.) Then there are those who have 
a skill but cannot use it—for them factory life is something of a 
come-down, a last resource, and frequently they accept it with 
some bitterness and take no pleasure in their work. Lastly, there 
are those for whom the factory is a step upwards in the social 
scale ; these workers are satisfied with their lot (some of them 


certainly do perform manual jobs very well, but others are very 
bad and drive their supervisors to despair). 
Women often have to put up with poor jobs. The wages may 


be inadequate or the work arduous or disagreeable ; there may be 
no amenities such as canteens, showers or hot and cold water in 
the workshops ; or alternatively the jobs may be some distance 
from their homes or involve hours of work that conflict with the 
needs of family life. 

One of my workmates, who was married but had no children, 
lived at Le Bourget and used to journey to work at the Porte de 
Versailles ; this meant getting up at four o'clock in the morning, 
catching a bus and then the underground in order to be at work 
by half-past seven. In the evening she left work at six o'clock 
and only arrived home at half-past eight. In one small factory, 
which paid the bare national guaranteed minimum wage, wher 
there were no amenities such as a canteen or dining room and 
where the health and safety conditions were deplorable, two 
women I worked with had been there for eight and nine years 
respectively. How could they stand it ? Any newcomer is puzzled 
to understand how such a thing can be possible. 

But women do in fact stay in their jobs and put up with them. 
They stay because they cannot spare the day or more needed to 
look for other jobs—they cannot afford it. Is it worth taking the 
plunge ? A woman living alone with a family to support tends 
to put it off and tells herself that “ it’s only until something better 
comes along”. As so often happens, this may not happen for a 
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long time. Meanwhile she is getting older. After the age of 30 it 
is more difficult to find a job; and by the time she is 40 it 1s as 
much as she can do to stay where she is. Frequently in fact the 
factory takes its leave of her. As the years go by seniority mounts 
up and many women believe that if there should be any redundancy 
or unemployment it will give them some protection. A man Is 
not bothered by these considerations to the same extent. If the 
job does not suit him he walks out. He worries far less, stands up 
for himself and goes his own way. A woman feels far more vulner 
able and this very readily gives her an inferiority complex 

Life in a factory does everything to foster and preserve this 


complex, as is shown by the way the work is allocated and the 


attitude of the supervisors both on entry and from day to day 
The women are given the worst jobs, 1.e. the piece work that the 
men will not do because it is boring, monotonous or badly paid 
If a woman semi-skilled worker is given a somewhat tricky or more 
complicated job that has hitherto been done by a man it is not 
uncommon for her to be told: “ We'll see if you are up to it” 
This is said so patronisingly that the poor woman 1s completely 
unnerved. If she proves equal to the job the foreman often acknow 
ledges it with the words ‘“‘ not bad fora woman”. If a tool ts 
broken, a machine is out of order or a stop has moved it 1s always 
our fault. Often of course it is. But why this prejudice ? Why 
these differences in treatment ? If a workman breaks a tool nothing 
is said, but if a woman does it there is a fuss 


The Job 


The range of jobs in a factory is unlimited. There 1 pro 
ductive ” work such as machining and assembling, and there 1s 
‘unproductive ” work such as inspection, maintenance and wart 
housing. My first job was to serve a woman machinist who used a 
band-saw to trim batches made up of strips of balsa or some other 
light wood. These rectangular pieces of wood had to be cut into 
ovals for use as bottoms and covers of date boxes. Our workplace 
consisted of the band-saw, a table on which to make up and undo 
the batches, and great pile of lids and bottoms on one ide and 
of strips on the other. As I did not know how to do anything I 
became the labourer. For eight hours a day I packed the strip 
into batches, undid the batches once the wood had been cut and 
took out the lids and bottoms. My movements were always the 
same and it was impossible to take any interest in the job. [ cannot 
say how slowly the hours, days and weeks seemed to pa In 
fact I do not think I could have kept it up for long. One day when 


the foreman seemed to be in a good mood I spoke up and asked 
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“Couldn't I learn to use the saw too?” “ You ? You wouldn't 
know how to.” “ I'd like to learn, my job is too boring.” Nothing 
was done at the time but two days later the foreman came up 
and said “ You can have three tries. If you spoil the first batch, 
never mind. If you do it again, watch your step. But if you spoil 
the third one, forget all about it—you'll go on as a labourer.” 
I nervously started to work the saw, my first machine. But I 
passed the test and became a machinist. An element of interest 
entered into my work. I had something to do and difficulties to 
overcome ; there were little things | had to find out for myself 
such as how to start cutting, how to keep the blade steady, how 
to avoid wearing it out too quickly ; and then I had to find out 
the right speed, what mistakes to avoid and what noises to listen 
for. It was no longer the boring, mechanical and thoroughly dreary 
job I had before. 

Later I was employed on assembly work in a camera factory. 
We sat in teams at long tables putting together various types of 
camera. It was delicate precision work that demanded a great 
deal of care and patience. Most of the women liked the well-lit 
workshop, where the work was clean and our hands hardly suffered 
at all. Some of the women were very good at the work, which was 
in fact particularly suitable for those with dressmaking experience ; 
their deftness was amazing. But others preferred less delicate work, 
“something with a little more life in it”. Personally I prefer to 
work on machines. While recognising that assembling also has its 
creative side (1 have assembled both cameras and loudspeakers), 
handling or driving a machine interests me more. It is a question 
of preference and character. I like to work on a machine because 
I like machines—automatic lathes, milling machines, grinders 
drills and even fly presses. The way they work fascinates me. If 
the machine is a complicated one I cannot help admiring it, staring 
at it and wanting to get to know it better. Its breakdowns, quirks 
and oddities all interest me. No machine is quite the same as any 
other and one must know how to bandle it, how to “ get the feel ” 
of it. Many of my workmates have the same attitude and in fact 
it is essential to have this kind of bent in order to succeed on 
machine work. 

As the range of factory jobs and even of machinists’ jobs is so 
great, one cannot help feeling that work could well be distributed 
in such a way as to take account of the workers’ aptitudes and 
preferences. Within each team we distribute the jobs to those best 
suited for them, knowing that our team bonus will be the larger for 
it. Only the very arduous or unpleasant jobs are shared or taken 
in turns. Otherwise each person specialises and has her own 
“ skill”. But the supervisors in the workshops do not pay sufficient 
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attention to aptitudes, preferences and suitability, which ts a great 
pity. 


Time Study? 


Chere is one individual in the factory whom I was very quickly 
taught to identify and to fear—the time study analyst or the 
‘man with the stop watch” as we call him. In the eyes of the 
semi-skilled worker, he is a formidable enemy. The rates of output 
required of us are due to him and for any newcomer it is a struggle to 
reach them. On press work it takes a great effort to turn out 800, 
900 and sometimes as many as 1,000 or 1,200 parts an hour. On 
begins slowly at the rate of 300 or 400 an hour. Speed only come 
gradually, but even for seasoned worker this rate of ou put 1 
tiring and by the evening one hears women complainin 1 can't 
feel my back any more At the presses we work seated, the pre 
being operated by pushing down a foot pedal. bor each part 
produced the pedal must be pressed (usually with the right foot 
ind three movements of the hands have to be made the night hand 
picks up the part and inserts it and the left hand removes it. Thes 
four movements must be very closely synchronised and a rhythm 
evolved, so that one of them acts as a beat for the other With 
ome workers it is the pedal movement, while with others it is the 


insertion of the part. Once the rhythm has been established it must 


be kept up Here we come up again t an lmiportant p ychological 


phenomenon the need to drive oneself nile a worker make 
a constant effort to go still faster, she unconsciously slackens het 
pace. This need to drive oneself, to be keyed up all the time, to 
be perpetually striving to produce a little more enables the worker 
to reach the required output, but it is also an insidious soures 
of fatigue 

People who do not work in factories dislike hi u 
about the appalling rate at which we have to work. But iti 
thing that is very much in the workers’ mind Chey fee 
peed is too great and too tiring: “it wears you out 
the women, or “ thi job will be the death of me 
look around a pre hop to see that the women 
worked. They show it on their faces and it is borne out by the rat 
at which they age ‘at 40 many of them could easily be taken fo 
It is not only on press work that the tempo is fast and tiring. On ; 
automatic lathe, a milling machine or even a drill an ache sets in 
although the muscular effort is not very great. In one factory 
making small parts—cigarette lighter wheels—the upervisol 


' It is of course impossible within the scoy f 
with this question. For further details see M. At 
op. cit., and especially Monde ouvrier méconnu 
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said “the work is not hard here, the parts are small and what 
matters is speed”. He summed it up quite well : small machines, 
small parts and speed and more speed, with a bonus of 9 francs per 
thousand parts. As the hours wear on, the workers’ wrists start 
to ache, then their arms, then their shoulders and finally their backs. 
Once this happens they can drive themselves no longer and the pace 
slackens. On most high-speed jobs like this it is important to do 
enough in the morning to have something in hand for the afternoon 
because towards evening hardly anyone can keep up the pace ; 
this is the worst part of the day. These small jobs call for such 
quick movements and make such demands on the nervous system 
that the women who do them complain of having cramp in their 
hands and arms during the night. This is proof enough of over- 
strain. 

The speed is the main reason for our fatigue. Women sometimes 
say about their jobs that “ the work would be pleasant enough but 
when you have to go so fast it’s no life at all”. 

This accounts for the importance of time study in the factory." 
It must of course be admitted that it is very difficult for a time 
study analyst to decide what is a fair time, caught as he is between 
the need for production and the tendency of the worker, when 
he is watching, to try to spin out the operations without his noticing 
and afterwards to step up his output considerably. A semi-skilled 
worker feels suspicious and allows himself a certain margin. The 
problem is to discover the size of this margin. The analyst cannot 
time himself because he does not work at the same speed as a semi 
skilled worker. Frequently, if either the operations or the machines 
are new, a standard time is fixed provisionally and after a fortnight 
or a month the final time is fixed in the light of the level of output 
lor the workers this is the same thing as a cut in the time allowed 
and these cuts, which are so common, are hated more than anything 
else. 

Whether the time is provisional or finally established a day 
comes when the office decides that a worker is earning too much 
bonus. If he gradually quickens his pace, either from practice or 
because he is making a sustained effort to earn more money, he 
produces more parts in an hour than was expected when the time 
was originally fixed. In workshops employing women this fre 
quently happens. For one thing women are quick, and for another 
where many women are employed there is often a spirit of competi 
tion and rivalry. If Germaine turns out 620 parts Simone will try 
to turn out 625. Or a newcomer may arrive and try to make a good 
impression by working fast ; despite the warnings of her older and 


1 Cf. Monde ouvrier méconnu, op. cit., Part II, Ch, 4, p. 181 
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more sensible workmates she may exceed the official or unofficial 
standard. This sets off a chain reaction and all the women speed 
up, whereupon the time study analyst comes into the workshop 
and adjusts the times. An adjustment always means a reduction 
In nine years of factory work I have never known a time to be 
increased, but I have known hundreds to be reduced and it is this 
that infuriates the workers. When a time has been changed and 
changed again it becomes harder and harder to keep to it and this 
is how a speed-up develops. There are times which experienced 
semi-skilled workers can achieve but which are beyond the capacity 


of newcomers. In one large motor-car factory, for example, some 
of the times had become quite impossibly short. New workers did 


not make any effort to observe them and simply walked out after a 
few days ; but the times were not increased. 

Every “time” has a story behind it and a worker can easily 
find out about it in the case of his own job, a point which the time 
study analyst should bear in mind. But if time study is to be 
reliable and properly done there must be confidence on both side 
Ihe analyst, instead of being regarded by the worker as his worst 
enemy and by the employer as a means of furthering his own end 
should be able to act as an umpire, a task which clearly demands 
considerable ability, integrity and impartiality. Before this can 
be done, however, a great many reforms and far-reaching chang 
will be needed 


lhe Workplace 


Few factories, even nowadays, give the impression of having 
been designed with the workers’ welfare in mind. There is far too 
big a difference between the offices and the workshop lem- 
peratures are not always suitable: cold in winter and hot in sum 
mer. The heating may be at fault—only one iron stove per workshop 
where there should be at least two or three. Or the glass roof may 
let through the heat and glare in the summer and air conditioning 
is too expensive. Some workshops are a byword for draughts and 
someone always has a cold, while in winter the number with 
coughs and sore throats is very high. In others a woman who } 
told to turn out some parts on a certain machine knows beforehand 
that she is bound to catch a cold or a sore throat. Complaints are 
of no avail 

Badly laid-out workshops where ventilation, sp: and light 
are all madequate; workplaces where electri fluorescent 
lighting is on all day; dirty premises with grey or black wall 
machines giving inadequate protection against splashes of oil of 
grease—all these failures to organise the work efficiently or even 
to provide 2 minimum degree of comfort force a person to work 
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harder merely in order to stick at the job. If a woman is un- 
comfortable at her work or annoyed at being made dirty all the 
time, she finds it more difficult to get through the day, altogether 
apart from the strain involved in the job itself. The extra nervous 
effort is only made grudgingly and it actually lessens her output 
and concentration. 

One of the factors that do most to increase our fatigue is noise. 
The noise of the factory, the muffled hum of the motors which 
seems to penetrate to one’s innermost being, the clatter of the 
presses coming down 900 or 1,000 times an hour, the din made by 
the pedal machines and all the banging, grinding and hammering, 
combine to make up a level of noise that is hard to bear. At the 
start of the job, or after time off for sickness or holidays, headaches 
are common. In time one gets used to it, or at least one puts up 
more readily with the fatigue it causes, but this does not mean that 
the fatigue ever disappears. When the noise suddenly stops owing 
to a breakdown or at the usual knocking-off times, nearly everybody 
heaves a sigh of relief ; we all breathe more freely and feel more 
relaxed. The effect of the noise varies from one individual to 
another ; some are stupefied by it while others become sleepy ; 
some are irritated while others are deafened. It cuts off some 
workers from their mates, who cannot hear them or talk to them. 


FEMININE REACTIONS 


A woman's life in a factory is thus both hard and rough. There 
are those who draw the hasty conclusion that a factory is no place 
for a woman, and that the employment of women should be 
abolished. 

Even if one wished to take such a step, it would be impractic- 
able. At the present stage of technical development in France 
there are many jobs that can only be performed by women, whose 
dexterity, lightness of touch, deftness and speed are very often 
absolutely essential. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
practically two-thirds of the women who work in factories do so 
because they have to in order to live. The proportion of women 
with children to support who are single, widowed, divorced, 
separated or deserted by their husbands is very high. Lastly, in a 
working-class household where the husband is a labourer or semi- 
skilled worker his wife must work to make ends meet ; if the man 
is a skilled worker, a tool setter or a chargehand, his wife often 
works as well in order to furnish the home, help to buy a house or 
enable the children to stay at school and to learn a trade. It ts 
therefore impossible to speak lightly about abolishing the employ- 
ment of women in factories, however good one’s intentions may be. 
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Nor do the women themselves want this to happen, for there 
is another factor in addition to the economic and social compulsions 
I have mentioned. A great upheaval has occurred in the role and 
place of women in society. Just as in the middle classes women 
are entering much more fully into the life of society, so thei 
counterparts in the working class are playing their part im the 
world of labour and have been doing so much longer. This tendency, 
so far from diminishing, seems to be gaining in strength. The 
working woman has not had to fight for a place in industry and, 
moreover, she has gradually taken her place at the side of the men 
in a number of fields closely related to labour, such as trade unionism 
and politics, in both of which she is playing a growing part. Be 
tween 1947 and 1956 the number of women shop stewards, members 
of works councils, trade union leaders and in some cases officials 
and secretaries of trade union federations has increased steadily 
This is a remarkable achievement for any working woman who, 
after her day’s work in the factory, has all her household and 
family tasks to do 

Women are thus showing a greater tendency to share in all 
the activities of men. They do not ask to be spared the demands 
made upon them by factory life (and what demands they frequently 
are!), nor the risks involved to their health, womanhood and 
future. This is because factory life is not an unrelieved picture of 


hardship. It has its own beauty, its own distinctiveness and even 
its own nobility. We like our life and we like the factory, while 
wishing to change both because we feel that we work too hard 


and that our conditions are inhuman and abnormal. Why do we 
feel attached to it ? Because there are two sides to factory life 

One side consists of noise, orders, strict discipline, clocking 
in and out, the drive for output, complaints and sometimes in 
considerate treatment Yet at the same time, a factory throb 
with a life of its own and we like to feel it. Industry, with it 
machinery, assembly lines and workshops, is harsh and sometime 
even results in accidents or injury, but it also has a special kind 
of beauty and something living and attractive about it, which 
makes us enjoy working together and playing our parts. Assembly 
lines and shift work make excessive demands upon us, but they 
are not in themselves hostile and inhuman. They fill us with a 
satisfying feeling of comradeship which brightens our existence. We 
should like to see this comradeship set the tone for all relationships 
and dealings in the factory, making them not only human but inspir 
ing. Each day’s work in the factory bears this dual aspect. —on the 
one hand, arduous, inhuman conditions and on the other, that fine 
sustaining feeling of comradeship and _ solidarity 

Every woman worker hopes that the factory will be made more 
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human and that conditions and working relationships will come to 
reflect the spirit of her own group. That would put an end to the 
harsh side of factory life, which ruins human lives and homes and 
the stability and moral well-being of the family. It would mean 
a sharp fall in the number of single and divorced women and of 
broken homes that have not hitherto been able to stand the strain 
of factory life. Neither the work nor the factory are in themselves 
harmful to women ; the harm is done by the materialistic nature 
of the relationships and their lack of personal content, resulting 
from the view that we are only machines and are treated accord- 
ingly, from the exploitation of our energy and strength, from the 
contempt, injustice and anonymity that are our lot, in short from 
everything that is contrary to human nature. Far from rejecting 
factory life, a woman who consciously makes this vital distinction 
perceives that she has a definite part to play and that there is a 
need for her presence and ideals and for those human values of 
which, as a woman, she is so deeply conscious. 


PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 


The employment of women in factories is by no means a 
simple phenomenon. It creates a number of problems, some of 
which are urgently in need of solution when it is borne in mind 
that home life, the education of children and the whole moral 
well-being of the working class depend in the last resort on the 
atmosphere created by the woman worker and the kind of home 
she makes. The question arises whether factory life enables a 
woman to live and to fulfil herself. If not, what are the basic condi 
tions needed to allow her to do so properly ? Are progress and 
evolution favourable to such a development ? 


Personal Problems of the Woman Worker 


Most women factory workers come up against the same diff 


culties in varying degree. The first of these is to stand the physical 
and nervous strain of heavy and frequently arduous work. They 
find that the increasing tempo and the longer working hours wear 
them out. One hears a great deal about abuses in the social insur 


ance scheme and all the so-called “ unjustifiable ” absenteeism 
excused by easily obtained medical certificates ; the workers are 
alleged to take advantage of trifling accidents and in some quartet! 
it is argued that the social security scheme itself simply encourag: 
laziness. Abuses certainly do exist, but not on the scale that | 
alleged ; in fact a striking feature of factory life is that our work 
mates do come to work despite sickness, influenza, or even bron 
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chitis and liver trouble. Their stamina and courage, particularly in 
the case of the women, are hard to believe. ‘‘ I mustn't mollycoddl 
myself”, “1 must keep going somehow ”, “ I've had worse than 
this”, “It’s not worth leaving off for so little "these are the 
things one hears in any factory, anywhere. The woman struggl 

to keep going and to put in a day's work to keep up her output 
and to last out the week—and on Saturday or over the week-end 
she has a further race against the clock to do all her housework 
in the short time available, such as cleaning, washing, ironing and 
darning. This explains why some households save up to buy 
water-heaters, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, refrigerator 

and the like, to ease the burden on the wife or mother Lhese 


domestic aids are a necessity for any working woman and parti 


cularly for the factory worker who has a nine or ten hour working 
day and naturally has no one to do the housework for her 

Making a success of her private and family life is a problem 
that is closely bound up with the previous one, for the atmospher 
of a home depends on the woman. Unfortunately the kind of 
high-pressure existence she is often forced to lead in the modern 
world is hardly conducive to the relaxed outlook needed to create 
a quiet and tranquil home. The factory worker lives on her nerve 
and sometimes they give way ; even when they do not, the result 
is a tenseness that has a disastrous effect on her husband and 
children, who look to her for love and aftection This explain 
why there are so many unhappy homes which in time split up 
completely. When this happen , the woman tinds herself alone 
facing a bleak future in which she has nothing to give and nothing 
to receive 

Sometimes her struggle to keep her home together amount 
to an ellort to preserve her femininity It is not easy to retain her 
attractiveness in an engineering workshop ; her hands, fingers and 
nails suffer severely. This is an ordeal for any woman and some 
kinds of job leave their mark. Keeping our hair neat and tic 
is a Challenge and really calls for an extra source of income We 
become so dirty and greasy that our hair needs a set once a wee 
but we cannot afiord it 

At every turn the woman worker is eng 
struggle to balance her budget with an income that remau 
because, as the year go by and standards of comfort 
needs ” of working-class hom mse im proportior 
tantly has to count her money and make cheeseparin 
with the feeling in her mind that the cost of living 
rising and that it makes no difference how much she 
constant worry, which affects a woman ev 


adds to her anxiety and discontent 
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Women living alone or with families to support have an even 
harder struggle. Some of them can only make ends meet by taking 
extra jobs as charwomen or waitresses or by doing knitting, whil 
others end up by accepting “ help” from some man or other, for 
‘ it’s easier with two pay-packets ”. 

Other women realise that the only way out is through trade 
unionism, They agitate within their unions for the claims of 
women as part of the wider claims of the working class. These 
workmates of ours have turned their backs on despair. They see 
the reason for their difficulties and are determined to put an end 
to them. They believe that they are not wasting their time and 
are fully aware of the practical problems facing them. 


The Changes That Are Needed 


Employment is a fact and a necessity for many women, but 
as it exists at present there is a danger that it may destroy thei 
femininity and impair not only their balance but the family life 
that centres round them. Some action is therefore required 


Hiring. 


In France the hiring of workers is not carried out efficiently 
Some factories have their own hiring offices, complete with medical 
department and facilities for job study and psychological tests 
But these are only the big firms and 90 per cent. of all the firms 
in France employ fewer than 50 workers. Small and medium 
businesses send workers for a health check to a medical centre 
which they run jointly with other firms, but nothing is really don 
to fit the workers into the jobs that suit them (or would suit them 
best). To find work we have to fall back on hearsay from out 
neighbours and friends or on the local employment office. Once | 
have worked as a press operator | am always described as on 
when I am sent to factories that have a vacancy ; but there is no 
proof that this job really suits me. In the enormous range of semi 
skilled jobs there may well be others that suit me better, where | 
could be more productive and not ruin my health in the process 
I only found out by chance that I was better as a driller. It took 
me six years to discover this, and during those six years I wore 
myself out on unsuitable jobs. I should add that in France the 
employment offices have a very bad reputation. The worker 
know that the only jobs they will find through these offices are 
the worst ones and apart from a few exceptions, the lowest paid 
since the factories that apply to the offices are those that workers 
avoid or that have a high labour turnover. We only make use of 
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the offices, therefore, as a last resort. At the same time the em 
ployers themselves complain that they can never find what they 


want ; either the employment office has no applicants on its books 
or it sends unsuitable workers. Surely the whole system of employ 
ment offices ought to be overhauled, particularly since their cost 
is borne by the Government. 


Adjustment of Workers to Factory Life. 


Often, on the workshop floor itself, no proper attempt is made 
to see that square pegs are put into square holes. Everything 1 
haphazard, a question of luck. Yet one sees obvious, pointle 
misfits. In the same department, simply by switching worker 
who are in the wrong jobs and whose output lags behind (or 1 
only maintained with difficulty or at the price of over-exertion 
it would sometimes be possible to reconcile the need for production 
with the workers’ own aptitudes. But no one thinks of doing so 
either through slackness, routine or lack of interest. This is not 
an intelligent poli y and the worker uffer from the conse quence 
Better adaptation would do much to make the work less arduou 
and to reduce the wear and tear on a woman's nerve 


Hours of Work. 


Ihe eight-hour day should surely be a maximum as far as 
women are concerned. Unfortunately, however, we often do more 
than this. In some cases it would, in fact, be desirable for women 
to work ‘ewer hours, although at the present time this 1s out of the 
question. Half-time or part-time work is ruled out for women 
workers for two principal reasons. First, they would feel even 
more vulnerable if they merely provided stand-by labour, as they 
would then be the least important and necessary part of the work 
force. Secondly, the wages are too low for this to be practicable 
if, for example, a home has to be kept going. It is thus essential 
that the idea of part-time work should be more widely accepted 
by public opinion and that at the same time women should be given 
the opportunity of earning high r Wages, 1.¢ of doing skille d job a 
point which brings us to our last problem 


Vocational Training. 


On leaving school girls can only readily obtain vocational 
training in the traditional women’s trades such as cutting, dr 
making, fashion and hairdressing, in which they later have diffi 
culty in finding jobs, as we have seen. In working-class family 
which often have to choose which child shall be given a chance 


A 
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the choice often falls on the son, the assumption being that the girl 
will marry. Moreover, sacrifices are more often worth while in the 
case of a boy, who is certain of finding a job. In 1951-52, as com- 
pared with 86,000 boys attending apprenticeship courses, there were 
only 55,000 girls, of whom 35,000 were learning dress-making, 
11,500 shorthand, typing and book-keeping, and 8,500 miscellaneous 
trades. There is only one training centre for engineering, which 
is very little indeed, and girls who qualify as fitters, for example, 
have difficulty in finding jobs since employers prefer men. Women 
workers are the victims of a prejudice that is fading but has still 
not wholly disappeared, in France at least. 

Above all, one wonders if there is sufficient awareness and know- 
ledge of the problem of vocational training for girls. Women 
workers seem to be treated merely as a pool of reserve labour 
on which employers are glad to draw in an emergency whenever 
there is a shortage of men as, for example, at the present time when 
so many are being called up for service in Algeria. But although 
women are welcome when they are needed, they will be progressively 
displaced by men whenever possible, and this is what worries them 
and adds to their feeling of insecurity. 

Krom the technical standpoint, women have been perfectly 
satisfactory whenever they have been trained (particularly at 
accelerated training centres) as milling machine operators or 
watch-makers for example. There are many trades where the 
possibility of training women apprentices should be investigated, 
e.g. light engineering, watch-making, electricity and radio. (As 
regards radio and television, an effort in this direction was made 
this year when fee-charging courses lasting from eight to nine 
months were held in Paris ; but in order to be admitted the women 
had first to have passed the secondary school certificate (brevet) 
or the first part of the baccalaureat—in other words, very few 
working women were eligible.) Publishing, optics, cable-making, 
plastics, etc., are also trades where women workers can succeed. 

At the present time semi-skilled women workers have few 
opportunities of bettering themselves by acquiring a skill. The 
only training open to them is in shorthand and typing and garment 
making. Engineering courses, which lead to good job opportunities, 
are open only to men. 


THE FUTURE OF WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


The woman factory worker of today, who has no vocational 
training and is therefore greatly handicapped compared with the 
male semi-skilled worker, is bound to view the future with mis- 
givings. Industry was the first to call upon women workers because 
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it was in industry that the need for them first arose, and this labour 
force, which has been used on a large scale ever since mechanisation 
began, has rendered noteworthy service. But techniques have 
changed and increasingly advanced machinery, soon to be followed 
by automation, is replacing and will continue to replace the jobs 
performed by women factory workers. What will happen to all 
these semi-skilled women ? Will they simply be thrown out of 
work ? Will no reconversion and adjustment be possible ? If there 
is unemployment among women, what will happen to those who 
have no other means of support ? And what room will there be 
for them either economically, socially or morally in the world of 
tomorrow ¢ 

And yet our age is one in which women’s share in the life and 
work of society is tending to grow in every country and in every 
walk of life. In France the opportunities open to women are 
perhaps greater than elsewhere, for here the principle of “ equal pay 
for equal work ” has been accepted, at least in theory. (In practice 
differences do exist, but it is important that the principle should 
have been laid down, and in industry there is only a gap of between 
15 or 20 per cent. between the wages of men and women tn similar 
jobs.) In developing the world, in the conduct of affairs and in 
enlarging cultural and scientific knowledge, woman is increasingly 
coming to be the companion and helpmate of man. Inquiring, 
inventive and creative, she has in every field her own special, val 
uable contribution to make in the shape of all those gifts that form 
part of her nature. 

While the twentieth century has witnessed an improvement 
in the status of women, it also threatens to reduce millions of women 
workers to hunger, unemployment and despair The factory 
workers among them were the first to come forward and give them 
services and to show their more fortunate sisters the way to more 
interesting employment and careers, Will the factory workers 
who pioneered the employment of women and are now, in a sense 
responsible for the rise in their status throughout the world, be 
thrown on the s¢ rap he ap in the world of tomorrow / 

The employment of women in factories, on which opinions vary 
according to ba kground, circumstances and vie wpoint, contronts 
the mind and conscience of humanity with a number of serious 
problems. As a sociological fact, it is perhaps one of the most 


important human issues of the present time It is not, of course 


new, but its results have only unfolded by gradual stages and we 
now find ourselves confronted with a threefold econom« ocial 
and moral problem 

rhese problems of the employment of women, their status in 


society and their true mission aS women in relation to the 
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world’s expectations are so closely interwoven that it is impossible 
to deal with any one of them independently of the others. Industrial 
progress and the future of humanity demand that we should 
squarely face the far-reaching issue of the status, future and 
destiny of woman, and in particular of the woman worker, in the 
world of tomorrow. 





Training of Supervisors 


During the last decade the training of supervisors has received 
close attention in the highly industrialised countries ' and tls importance 
shows no sign of diminishing today. Supervisors’ salaries are being 
raised, their conditions of work and status improved and their fun 
tions clarified. Moreover, economic expansion in the underdeveloped 
countries 1s creating an ever-increasing demand for competent 
supervisors 

In a number of countries long-term programmes for the improve 
ment of supervisors’ educational and vocational qualifications are 
being devised and put into operation. The present article traces 
some of the major trends in the development of such training 


HE French Federation of Metal and Mining Industries recently 

made an inquiry among member firms concerning the edu 
cational qualific ations of supervisory and per ialised technical staff 
in industry. About 400 undertakings, replying to the question 
naires, reported that the majority of supervisors had about th 
same general and technical education as the worker Referring 
to the qualifications that managements considered desirable, th 
Federation concluded that this constitutes a “ serious lack of 
general culture and theoretical knowledge ”.? 

This statement is a typical example of opinions expressed by 
managements throughout the world, particularly in the more 
highly industrialised countries. How serious managements consider 
the situation is shown by the fact that in th past ten to 15 vear 
many new institutions for training supervisory staff have been 
established and existing schools concerned with such training 
expanded in a large number of countries, most of them under the 
sponsorship of industry or largely supported by the fees paid by 
industrial undertakings 


1 See for example Supervisory Training in kuropean Countrie 
International Labour Revie Vol. LXII No. 1 July 1950 Pp l 
articles cited therein 

2 Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres: Formation Le 
techniques et technicien Paris, U.1.M.M., 1956), p. 19 
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New CONCEPTS OF SUPERVISION IN INDUSTRY 


The introduction some thirty to forty years ago of ideas of 
functional management into the practices of business administra- 
tion, led in some quarters to the expectation that all the supervisory 
functions would eventually be transferred to specialists. Manage- 
ments concentrated their interest on the development of functional 
departments and techniques, and the supervisors, more or less 
forgotten, lost part of their work and, as a consequence, much of 
their status. The frustration that often spread among the super- 
visors weakened the organisation of the undertakings. 

However, the importance of proper supervision became parti- 
cularly apparent in the periods of rapid technological and social 
change during and after the Second World War. The expansion 
of industrial activities and the transition from peacetime to war- 
time production served to emphasise duties that were still held by 
the shop supervisors, particularly the induction and training of 
new employees. The entry into industry of many new employees 
also emphasised the need for leadership and problems of co-opera- 
tion within the working group. Simultaneously the results of a 
number of social research projects in industry—particularly the 
Hawthorne experiments! in the United States—were reported, 
and the knowledge of them spread rapidly. They emphasised the 
human factor in industry and the influence of personal contacts 
between supervisors and workers on the efficiency of the work 
group, on quality and on production, 

Basically the new conception of industrial organisation that 
emerged in this period constitutes an attempt to combine the 
advantages of traditional, hierarchical organisation with those of 
functional organisation. As in the traditional organisation, the 
right of decision is confined to the “ line ”’—the supervisory struc 
ture leading, in large undertakings, straight from top-management 
through middle-management and foremen to the operatives, and 
thereby ensuring unequivocal unity of command. The function of 
the “ staff ”’—the specialists—is to reinforce the workings of this 
hierarchical organisation by a flow of research and advice. 

A typical feature of this new conception is the strong emphasis 
placed on human factors, i.e. on the personnel functions of indus 
trial supervision and leadership as distinguished from the technical, 
commercial and financial functions of business administration. 


1 Experiments carried out by the Western Electric Company in the 
United States at its Hawthorne Works in Chicago concerning the effect on 
output of various changes in working conditions. The first major description 
of these experiments was published in 1933 by Elton Mayo: The Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston, Mass., The Macmillan Co 
2nd edition, 1946) 
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Industrial organisation is now envisaged as an organisation of 
human beings rather than of processes and machines 

-When introducing these new ideas management often feels a 
need to make the supervisors better qualified for the more com 
prehensive tasks they are now given. Also, supervisors themselve 
often ask for training to increase their qualifications and to enabl 


them to assume the increased responsibilities that follow such 
organisational change. 

The practical application of these ideas may be illustrated by 
a short description of the reorganisation that recently took place 
in a German machine-manufacturing firm. Formerly the works 
departments in this undertaking, which employed some 3,000 
workers, had an average of about 60 employees. They were each 
concerned with a specific group of work processes and their size 
varied from about 40 to 150 employees. Assistant foremen had 
been appointed only in the very largest departments ; they had 
no particular work or group assignments. Planning officers, 
inspectors, rate setters and work chasers, reporting to functional 
chiefs, dealt directly with the workers, without necessarily 
consulting the foreman or even keeping him informed of what 
happened. 

The new organisation plan was based on a desire on the part 
of management to ensure unity in leadership—each employee 
should take orders from only one chief—to avoid contradiction and 
confusion and to cut down the time lost in co-ordinating the 
activities of the many specialised departments. The number of 
employees per department was put at a maximum of 30, but 
allowance was made for differences in individual capacity of the 
foremen and for the need of unified leadership in regard to some 
of the technical processes. The staff departments were cut down 
in size and concentrated, and their former right of decision tran 
ferred to the department foremen or to the superintendents (each 
with four to six departments). Full responsibility for quality and 
production and for meeting delivery times now rests with the 
“line” and is delegated as far as possible, in many cases to the 
workers themselves. The staff departments have only research 
and advisory functions and act on request by the “ lin 

Io ensure success in this reorganisation, management felt it 
necessary to allow considerable time for training the variou 
members of the personnel before it was introduced. A period of 
two years was fixed for this training, which included practically 
every member of the middle-management and supervisory o1 
ganisation. Detailed job descriptions and responsibility chart 
were drawn up for each post and numerous consultations were 
held with the various foremen and chiefs of division to ensure 
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their own participation in the training and in the reorganisa- 
tion. In this way the transition was effected without any major 
difficulty. 


GENERAL EDUCATION, BACKGROUND AND STATUS OF SUPERVISORS 


Developments of the type outlined above have taken place 
mainly in the industrially highly developed countries and particu- 
larly in the larger undertakings. While the new concepts of 
industrial supervision also exert considerable influence on manage- 
ment’s thinking in industrially less developed countries, the 
situation in which they are being applied is basically different. 

In the most highly industrialised countries, where workers 
have normally received at least seven years of basic education and, 
in addition, vocational training facilities are highly developed, 
foremen and other supervisors are usually recruited among the 
skilled workers. By the time of promotion they may have some 
15 years of practical experience as production or maintenance 
workers, as tool-setters and as assistant foremen. In many coun- 
tries, supervisors form a separate social group; at the time of 
promotion they often leave their old trade unions, and in some 
countries there are even separate supervisors’ unions. Many 
managements deliberately try to integrate the promoted super- 
visors into the management group and this has been the subject 
of much discussion in the past few years. 

In contrast, supervisors in industrially and educationally less 
developed countries are often recruited among university graduates 
or from other schools for higher technical training. Although the 
schools frequently include a considerable amount of practical 
work in their curricula, this work is carried on in a scholastic 
atmosphere and the graduates have seldom had any first-hand 
experience as workers in an industrial setting. Confronted with 
the realities of industrial life, these graduate foremen often feel 
uncertain of themselves and take refuge in formal, theoretical 
procedures. It is also often alleged that the situation is aggravated 
by the attitudes of graduates towards practical work : lacking prac- 
tical experience and understanding of the difficulties encountered 
by the workers, supervisors tend, it is said, to look down upon 
the workers and to belittle their problems and complaints. The 
few supervisors who are recruited from among the workers, on the 
other hand, often suffer from the scantiness of their basic and 
vocational education and find it difficult to break away from their 
old habits of thinking. The promoted foremen in these countries 
frequently remain in their former trade unions and share loyalties 
and allegiance with the workers. 
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The general lack of technically qualified personnel in_ the 
industrially less developed countries also forces management to 
keep the supervisory structure small. Staff functions are seldom 
developed to any considerable extent. Consequently the super 
visors receive little help from other departments and are over 
burdened by everyday routines in departments that are often 
considerably larger than they would normally be in industrially 
developed countries. In Asian industry, for instance, many 
examples can be found of supervisors who are held immediately 
responsible for the work of several hundred employees, and who 
have no intermediate supervisors to help them discharge this 
responsibility 

Looking at this situation in another way it may be said that 
the lowest level of supervision does not really exist in some of the 
larger and middle-sized undertakings of industrially less developed 
countries. Those who are at present called supervisors have a 
position largely corresponding, say, to that of senior foremen in 
United States industry. The intermediate levels of foremen and 
group leaders are often lacking, and the chiefs of large departments 
are left to attend to the numerous odd jobs that together fill the 
day of these intermediate supervisors in more developed countries 
They are often obliged, therefore, to leave much undone and to 
resort to a negative, “ error-hunting ’ typ of supervision, to the 


detriment of relationships, efheciency and quality 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORY [TRAINING 


rhe present trends in supervisory training have largely devel 
oped out of the pioneering work done in some of the most highly 
industrialised countries in the early 1930s. Practically simulta 
neously but, so far as can now be judged, independently, mitiative 
were taken in several countries to train existing foremen in a 
number of non-technical functions of supervision. Although there 
are some differences in the detailed composition of these course 
there is a remarkable similarity in the general organisation of 
training and in the selection of the subjects. In most cases it wa 
industry that took the first step, and it is still a typical feature of 
supervisory training that industrial undertakings and their central 
organisations in most countries play a leading role in the develop 
ment of training for supervisors. 

The typical programme of the early courses, many of which 
are still continued on largely the same lines, consists of three mayor 
groups of subjects: works organisation and control, labour legi 
lation and collective agreements and, finally, a subject which might 
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be summarised by the word “ leadership”. The methods used in 
these early courses were largely patterned on current practices in 
adult education ; lectures and classroom teaching dominated and 
the academic atmosphere was only occasionally broken by group 
participation in the form of discussions or a period set aside for 
questions after the lectures. The main purpose of these courses was 
to impart knowledge about new techniques of management and 
about the social framework of industrial work. It was assumed 
that with a better understanding of these subjects the supervisors 
would automatically acquire the desired attitude and habits in 
their work. 

At about the same time a number of types of training with 
basically different aims were also emerging.’ For example, in 
Switzerland Alfred Carrard stressed the importance of a change 
of attitude in supervisors from which changes in behaviour would 
follow, drawing heavily on self-analysis and on group discussion of 
attitudes towards work and of human behaviour.? In the United 
States, on the other hand, some of the larger undertakings were 
laying the foundations of the courses that are now known as 
Training Within Industry (T.W.I.), designed to increase the 
trainee’s skill in some of the main functions of supervision, namely 
job instruction, methods improvement, and problem-solving in 
human relations. 

Common to all these approaches is the emphasis on the non- 
technical subjects and functions of supervision, It must be remem- 
bered that they were all developed in countries where most indus 
trial supervisors already possessed a good general education and, 
in addition, comprehensive vocational training through apprentice- 
ship in industry or in the apprentice schools run by the community 
or by industrial undertakings. Moreover there already existed, 
in most of these countries, technical colleges and other educational 
institutions providing technical training for supervisors. It might 


' For a more detailed description of these, see “ Supervisory Training in 
European Countries”, in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 1, 
July 1950, pp. 7 ff. 

* See F. Bitton: “ Psychological and Human Aspects of Vocational 
Training ", in International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949, 
yp. 494 ff.; and A. Carrarp: Psychologie de l'homme au travail (Paris and 
Neuch&atel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1953) which describe the principles and 
practices of the “ Swiss School” in great detail 

* For a detailed description of the development of the T.W.I, courses 
in the United States during the war see The Training within Industry Report 
1940-1945 (Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945). 
See also 1.L.0.: Vocational Training of Adults in the United States, Voca 
tional Training Monographs No, 3 (Geneva, 1948), Ch. V ; ° Training within 
Industry for Supervisors ", pp. 164 ff. For another approach with similar 
methods see BecKMAN : How to Train Supervisors (New York and London 
Harpers, 1944). 
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also be contended that in contrast to the rapid social, economi 
and organisational changes during this period technological develop 
ment was comparatively slow. There was thus comparatively 
little need for technical retraining of existing supervisors to adapt 
them to new techniques and processes. 

During this early development of modern supervisory training 
a number of problems arose. The first courses were in most cases 
designed exclusively for the two or three lowest levels of industrial 
supervisors. While the participants were usually in agreement as 
regards the content of the courses and the need for such courses 
for low-level supervisors, many of them reacted against the limi- 
tation of the training to the lowest levels of supervision : middle- 
management and even top-management staff, it was often said, 
also needed to be taught modern principles of management and to 
change their attitudes towards the people subordinate to them 
As a consequence many of the training imstitutions began arranging 
courses for management staff, and subjects concerning manage 
ment were included in the curricula of technical colleges and 
schools where staff recruited for a management career normally 
received their training. 

Some of the supervisors who were sent to courses proved unable 
to assimilate the ideas and knowledge taught : some had already 
passed the age when new learning is easily assimilated, others had 
never acquired sufficient ability or interest for learning or for other 
intellectual pursuits. As will be seen below, this has led many 
managements and specialised institutions to concentrate on the 
training of potential supervisors and to ensure that only such 
individuals are selected for supervision as are likely to benefit 
from training. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN THE GENERAL PATTERN OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


While in the early days the value of supervisory training and 
the results expected of it naturally tended to be exapyerated 


experience has gradually led to a more balanced view. In parti 


cular, the relationship between training activities and other aspects 
of industrial organisation is more often stressed nowadays, and 
the training of supervisors is being used as only one of the many 
means for the implementation of management's general orgam 
sational poli ies. kar from leading to a curtailment of training 
this integration often results in an expansion based on the need 
to keep the organisation in a state of continuous development 
and to adapt it to the ever-changing demands of competitive 


business. At the same time it is now widely recognised that the 
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training of supervisory staff can be of lasting value only if certain 
basic conditions are satisfied. 

First of all, candidates for supervisory posts (and consequently 
for training) must be objectively selected on the basis, among 
other things, of their capacity to benefit from training. They must 
also clearly see that the intellectual effort they will be called upon 
to make will bring about an improvement in their situation ; in 
other words, the status and material rewards of supervisory posts 
must be such that the right people are attracted to work for pro- 
motion to them. Moreover, supervisors must get the same sort 
of treatment as they are asked to give to the workers ; for example, 
the principles of human relations taught to the supervisors must 
be applied at all levels throughout the undertaking. Finally, the 
aims of training must be clear to the participants ; training must 
be directed towards the practical needs of the undertaking and must 
fit into the policy of management in matters of personnel, rational- 
isation, technological development, and the like. 

For obvious reasons individual programmes differ in content 
and methods. It may, however, be useful to describe the general 
lines on which many programmes are built and the methods used 
in arriving at the various items included in them. One important 
reservation should be made from the outset : what is described here 
is by no means a generally accepted practice even in the most 
highly industrialised countries. It is an account of practices in a 
number of undertakings, which in their own countries are con- 
sidered to be highly advanced in this field and which in most cases 
have based their present plans on a long period of trial and error. 
Most of the undertakings where comprehensive training schemes 
for foremen are found are large—the needs for such training may 
be greater and the use of normal training schemes more frequent 
in such firms. Many examples are found, however, of firms with 
only some 200 to 300 employees that have found it advantagecus 
to plan their training in a similar manner. 

There can be no doubt that there is a marked trend away from 
short-term courses aimed merely at the training of foremen and 
towards long-term programmes for the development of managerial 
and supervisory personnel. The most far-reaching among these 
regards the training of foremen and other supervisors as one of 
the steps on a ladder leading from the first recruitment as an 
operative over periods of training and of practical work as high up 
in the organisational hierarchy as the individual has the aptitude 
to climb. For each major step in the series of promotions there 
are specific educational requirements and examinations and suitable 
candidates are continuously being sought by means of ‘nerit 
rating or other similar schemes. In principle the only limiting 
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factors are the availability of vacancies in a higher grade, the 
individual’s aptitude for acquiring new knowledge and skills and 
the zeal and competence he displays in jobs on the lower rungs. 
In practice the requirements towards the top of the ladder may be 
so extensive that only very few manage to qualify. Supplementary 
recruitment for supervisory positions may therefore take place 
from universities and other institutions for higher technical 
education. 

Generally, however, there are two distinct career systems 
operating in the undertakings in the more highly industrialised 
countries: one permitting promotion of operatives up to and 
including the two lower supervisory grades and the other starting 
at the level of assistant superintendent and leading on to top- 
management positions. This is also the background against which 
most plans for supervisor development must be seen. 


Training of Potential Supervisors 


The early planning of personnel needs is normally based on an 


annual assessment: department heads and others on a similar 
level are asked to submit estimates of their needs arising from 
replacements of existing supervisors, the creation of new posts 
on account of expansion, losses for reasons of personnel turn- 
over, etc, Detailed job descriptions are often drawn up listing 
the qualities and qualifications required for each post, on the 
basis of which a sufficient number of candidates is selected, 

The personal qualifications and previous experience of each 
candidate are then compared with the job description, and the 
difference—the individual’s needs for training—is then translated 
into an individual training plan that may last for as long as three 
or even five years. 

Many firms, and particularly undertakings that are rapidly 
expanding or frequently need to appoint new supervisory staff for 
other reasons, make arrangements for continuous training of 
promising candidates for supervisory positions. Training begins at 
a certain age level and the scheme is drawn up to take account of a 
general list of qualifications required for promotion. When an 
opening occurs the most suitable candidate is selected from the 
pool thus established and given the final training pertaining to 
the specific post. 

Other firms establish lists of qualifications to serve as a guide 
to employees who wish to fit themselves for promotion to super 
visory posts on their own initiative. Some of these firms give their 
employees every facility to attend training courses or take corres- 
pondence courses, and offer them grants and stipends for outside 
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courses, but otherwise abstain from influencing them in this respect. 
Others make arrangements for giving continuous advice to the 
students, follow their progress and keep in touch with the educa- 
tional institutions they attend. 

Most managements take care to explain that educational 
achievements do not of themselves constitute any qualification for 
promotion. Success in an examination may of course carry some 
weight in the comparison of two candidates otherwise of equal 
merit ; the final decision, however, rests with management and is 
based on many other considerations than educational achievement. 

The potential supervisors’ training needs may often be consider- 
able. In the work they have been doing they have had little oppor- 
tunity, even as tool-setters or assistant foremen, to look beyond 
their department. The worker and the tool-setter are often special- 
ists in production, maintenance or inspection, whereas as fore- 
men they will have to supervise all three. A supervisor occupies 
an intermediate position: on the one hand he must be able to 
explain to the workers why operations are carried out in a certain 
manner or how the different operations fit into the total plan of 
production ; on the other hand he must understand the point of 
view, the goals and even the terminology of a number of special- 
ists, the department head and others who have a superior technical 
education. 

The operative promoted to a supervisory position also has to 
carry out an entirely new type of function. As a worker he was 
concerned only with doing his own work safely. As a foreman he 
will have to look at safety problems in a different way: plan for 
safe operations, control several workers’ manner of carrying out 
their operations and design safety devices to minimise the risks. 
Similar differences exist in regard to several other functions such 
as planning and inspection (quality control, etc.). As a worker the 
future foreman has often learned to over-emphasise loyalty within 
the department, but once promoted he will have to co-operate 
not only with other departments in the production chain but also 
with specialised services concerned with planning, work study, 
control, tool and stock rooms, etc. The training given to the future 
foremen has therefore to cover a number of different subjects and 
to aim at a considerably higher standard of general and technical 
education than a worker normally needs. In addition it may be 
necessary to give him skill in certain manual operations and to 
train him in administrative or organisational techniques as applied 
in the work group, as well as in human relations and the personne! 
policies of the undertaking. 

The level of educational achievement aimed at in a number of 
training plans drawn up by central industrial organisations and by 
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individual undertakings serve to illustrate the above-mentioned 
training needs. A recent French study of the qualifications of 
technical staff in the mechanical trade suggests that the foreman 
should have general and theoretical technical education roughly 
corresponding to four years at a technical college in addition to the 
normal compulsory education ending at the age of fourteen. The 
subjects include French, mathematics, general mechanics, ele¢ 
tricity, metallurgy, technology and industrial design, besides 
practical training up to skilled worker level in the trade.' This 
scheme aims at a slightly higher competence than is normally 
required in the courses and examinations for future foremen in 
other countries. The courses organised in Germany by the chambers 
of industry and commerce, for instance, are normally limited to 
some 400 or 500 hours of teaching in the fields of general education 
and technology applied to the trade. In most plans the syllabus 
for mathematics, physics, chemistry and other school subjects is 
also made considerably more practical in character than it is in the 
general and technical schools, and is limited to the specific trade 
concerned. 

It must be borne in mind, in this connection, that the training 
of potential foremen has an objective essentially different from that 
of training for technicians. Emphasis is placed on knowledge and 
skills useful in production work groups, for instance on the reading 


of blueprints rather than on industrial design and on the use of 
tools rather than on the selection of materials for tools and thei 


construction. 

In western countries it is normally taken for granted that 
foremen need practical knowledge and experience of most of the 
operations carried out by the workers in their groups. Indeed the 
value of practical experience as a worker is indisputable ; there are 
many cases in which foremen have to show the workers how an 
operation should be carried out or check the working of machines 
tools, etc. To do this properly they often need considerable ex 
perience, even if it is not essential that they should be able to carry 
out the operations at a high production rate. In addition, especially 
in small groups, foremen often have to help the workers when they 
cannot reach the necessary speed. Experience as a worker is also a 
useful school in which the future foreman learns to understand the 
reactions of his men to their jobs, to manage his group with sym 
pathy and fairness, and to create an atmosphere that compensates 
for the unwelcome characteristics of the work itself.* 


' Formation Les agents techniques et technicien 


‘ 


2 See C. KR. Wacker, RK. H. Guest and A. N. Turner 
the Assembly Line (Cambridge, Mass Harvard Univer 
p. 101 
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On the other hand there are many examples of successful 
foremen who have only a limited knowledge of the operations in 
their groups or have come to the factory directly from school 
without spending any period of time as workers on the floor. 

There does not seem to be any generally valid answer to the 
question how much practical experience or what type of practical 
experience a foreman should have. The value of such experience 
should not be overrated, especially if it is acquired at the cost of 
training in the organisational and administrative functions of 
supervision. At the same time it must be emphasised that foremen 
trained in school or college should spend a period of time as real 
workers during which they must identify themselves with the 
production or maintenance group and where they receive no 
favours in relation to their fellow workers. 

Practical training is normally carried out through planned 
rotation to the various departments and jobs in which the trainee 
needs additional experience. Many undertakings attach great 
importance, both for economic and psychological reasons, to the 
fact that the trainees should do practical work in all the depart- 
ments and jobs to which they are sent ; visits without any specific 
work assignments have, it is often said, a disturbing effect on the 
relationships within the departments and the foremen and heads of 
departments often tend to let the trainees wander around without 
giving them sufficient guidance or explanations ; specific work 
assignments, on the other hand, demand considerably more time 
and may not be possible when the trainees are urgently required 
on the new job. 

In many cases training within the undertaking is not considered 
enough. Managements may wish to give potential foremen an 
opportunity to learn about new processes and other machines, tools 
and methods than those used in the plant itself. Some firms have 
met this need by arranging to send their trainees for periods of 
practical experience and training in the undertakings of other 
manufacturers, competitors or associated plants, or to exchange 
trainees with other plants. In some areas local training plans have 
been made up and skilled workers and trainee feremen spend 
periods of practice in other plants in the neighbourhood in accord- 
ance with a predetermined schedule.! 

Larger undertakings usually find it necessary to teach potential 
foremen about the organisation of the firm, its production, economic 


' The experience gained in the worker-trainee and foreman-trainee 
projects for Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia organised by the I.L.O. may 
serve as an example of how successful such training in other plants can be. 
For a detailed description, particularly of the Yugoslav } tae os t, see 
M. Tuupicnum: “ Worker-Trainees: A Form of Technical Assistance ” 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954, p. 168 
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and personnel policies, social amenities, labour relations and 
grievance procedures, and the work of specialised departments, etc. 
Such courses are often organised periodically. Many firms claim 
that these courses serve a double purpose, namely that they give 
the trainees information that they require and at the same time 
provide them with an opportunity to meet the members of the 
various departments concerned and of the senior management. 

In addition many firms organise special courses im labour 
legislation, works organisation and human relations, send their 
potential foremen to traiming institutions or require them to attend 
such courses on their own initiative, and perhaps even to pass the 
official examinations in foremanship. In countries where other 
educational facilities are not easily accessible correspondence 
courses are often resorted to; but firms that have made use of 
them stress that it is necessary to supervise the studies and to 
organise study circles or help the trainees in some other way to 
work through the courses. If this is not done, too many trainees 
give up their studies prematurely or get an incomplete under- 
standing of the subject matter of the course 


Training of Existing Foremen 


A number of undertakings send their foremen, and particularly 
the younger ones, to the courses discussed above, cither in order 
to bring the knowledge of the existing foremen up to the level 
required of the potential ones, or to refresh traming received 
several years before. Some courses consist of two parts the first 
to be attended before promotion into supervisory grades, empha 
sises the basic knowledge considered necessary and aims at giving 
the potential foremen a supervisory attitude; the second, to 
which only trainees with one or two years’ experience as foremen 
are admitted, concentrates on problems of behaviour. The reason 
usually advanced for such a division in training is that some of 
the supervisory duties can be fully understood only after a 
period of practical experience ; according to this argument the 
basic principles of human relations and works organisation, for 
instance, can only be usefully discussed in a group of people who 
have experienced all the special problems that arise in a working 


group. Others contend that it is sufficient to have a number of 
experienced supervisors in the discussion group and therefore 


advocate the arrangement of mixed courses for future and existing 
foremen, particularly in problems of works organisation and human 
relations. 

Firms that have not paid sufhcient attention to the training of 
future foremen often find that they have to train their existing 
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foremen more or less as an emergency measure in order to bring 
them up to standard. For practical reasons such training must 
necessarily be more limited in scope. Some of the existing foremen 
will, for example, find it difficult to acquire new skills and know- 
ledge, or will object to being “ sent back to school”. In this con- 
nection age is not necessarily a deciding factor: many foremen 
between the ages of 60 and 65 have derived more benefit from a 
training course than younger men. But if the gap between the 
foremen’s qualifications and the needs of the job are wide, each 
participant's ability to learn has to be carefully assessed and in 
some cases it may be wiser to consider a change of job rather than 
training in the existing job. 

The true objective of training plans for existing foremen in 
well-organised undertakings, however, is not to cater for emer- 
gencies but to arrange for the continuous information of foremen 
on the firm’s policies and for special training in any new procedures 
that management may wish to introduce. Under the first of these 
headings many firms take great pains to ensure that foremen and 
other supervisors are always in a position to answer the workers’ 
questions and will know what to expect in the way of future work 
and problems in their departments. This has the long-term effect 
of creating confidence between the various levels of the undertaking 


and ensuring a flow of information in both directions through the 
supervisory structure. In this connection it has often been found 
advisable to hold round-table discussions of problems arising in the 
departments and to train department heads in the techniques of 


’ 


“ communication ”, in an effort to break down any social barriers 
that may exist between university-trained department heads and 
foremen promoted from the shop floor. As regards special training 
in new procedures, managements that have attempted to introduce 
special schemes, e.g. for increased safety, waste control, or the 
introduction of work study, have often failed because they have 
paid too little attention to the need to inform and train their 
foremen beforehand. 

Training as it is arranged in certain undertakings is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from the regular discussion of problems be- 
tween various departments and other means of promoting the flow 
of information throughout the undertaking. This is particularly 
true of undertakings with a long experience of training for their 
foremen, which are tending to make their courses less and less 
formal and to emphasise the training regularly given by the 
managers and superintendents to their own supervisors. Training 
in such establishments becomes a daily routine ; specific courses 
are arranged only rarely, in particular when a major change in 
organisation or procedure is to be introduced. Moreover, since 
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most foremen stay in their jobs for some 30 years with only limited 
contacts with the wider world of industry, some undertakings 
systematically send their foremen on special assignments—to install 
machinery in other plants, assist customers, inspect tools and 
machines, etc. They may also send them to trade fairs or to other 
factories for study tours. Similarly, arrangements are made in 
some plants to provide foremen with a steady flow of suitable 
literature in their own field, sometimes in the form of specially 
prepared news-sheets ; a few institutions also offer a regular service 
of information to foremen. 

In contrast to this informal training, a few large undertakings 
run their own establishments for the training of supervisors, som« 
times combining this with training for management posts 

A large number of technical colleges and similar institutions 
run short technical courses for industrial supervisors, often com 
bining practice in the school workshops with theoretical training 
in the classrooms, designed particularly to assist smaller and 
middle-sized undertakings in keeping up to date with technological 
development. Besides these special courses, the same institutions 
often run series of lectures, followed by discussions or at least an 


opportunity for the exchange of questions and answers. Some of 


the specialised institutions for supervisory training consider such 
lectures a useful way of making managements and supervisors 
aware of the importance of the subjects taught in their formal 
courses. Some institutions also use this type of arrangement to 
keep their former pupils informed or to refresh their memories of 
the major items and ideas discussed in the main courses. 

The most rapid development in the past few years has been 
perhaps, in the field of training in human relations, which com 
monly takes the form of short, informal discussion courses lasting 
not more than a week. Emphasis is placed mainly on the position 
of the supervisor and his relationship with management, colleagues 
on the same level, specialists in the functional departments and 
workers. Course leaders and lecturers confine themselves to 
introducing the various subjects, most of the time being devoted to 
free or guided discussions between the participants, and particular 
attention being paid to private exchanges of opinion and experi 
ence among the trainees. The courses are often residential, and 
groups are kept small to facilitate discussion. 

It is often the intention of institutions arranging such cours« 
that the foremen should return to them at regular intervals. Human 
relations courses are not normally followed by examinations sinc 
their aim is to influence attitudes rather than impart knowled 
Most of the institutions arranging such courses are opposed to 
what is sometimes referred to as ‘‘autocratic leadership’ and try to 
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guide the trainees in the direction of ‘‘democratic leadership ”, 
the foreman’s role being conceived as that of a leader and inspirer 
of a group of workers. 


Methods of Training 


An interesting feature in the development of modern training 
for supervisors is the extensive use made of ‘ active” teaching 
methods centred on the trainees and requiring their active partici- 
pation in discussions, study groups and the like. 

The training of supervisors and particularly of those already in 
office is essentially a training of adults, some of whom may be 40 
or even 50 years old. They may resent going back to school and 
react against classical methods of training centred on the teacher ; 
but given the opportunity to participate actively in the course, to 
express their opinions and to challenge the authority of the speaker, 
they normally show a more positive attitude towards the courses. 
There is also another reason for the use of active training methods. 
Many of the supervisory training activities aim at a change in 
attitudes and an understanding of human behaviour that is difficult 
to produce without the active participation of the trainee ; and 
the relationship between teacher and trainee serves as a practical 
example of the “ considerate ” leadership advocated in the course. 

Discussion as a means in supervisory training may take several 
different forms. The T.W.I. programmes make use of so-called 
guided or determinate discussion. The participants are guided in 
their discussions by the trainer, who works on the basis of a detailed 
manual to arrive at a set of predetermined conclusions by means of 
a number of examples and carefully chosen questions. The con- 
clusions are known beforehand to the trainer, who already has a 
summary prepared to give to the trainees at the end of the first or 
second session. Once the group has been brought to agree on a 
basic set of principles governing a supervisor's behaviour in a 
specific situation, each trainee is asked to give a practical demon- 
stration of his own methods so that the other participants can 
compare them with the agreed principles and suggest how they 
could be improved. 

The Harvard School of Business Administration has developed 
a different type of discussion method, often referred to as the 
“ case-study method ”.' The basic idea of the Harvard group is 
that methods of administrative behaviour can neither be generalised 
nor be taught in a formal way: every individual must be led to 
develop his own methods of decision and action. A given problem 


1 See for instance The Case Method at the Harvard Business School 
edited by M. P. McNair (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954). 
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—a case—can be solved in many different ways ; the role of the 
discussion leader is therefore to ensure that the participants arrive 
at conclusions without necessarily requiring them to agree on any 
one conclusion. He should help them to develop their own lines 
of action and to find facts in the case that may have been overlooked 
in the discussion, but he should abstain from imposing his own 
personality upon the students. 

Another variant of the discussion group is “ role-playing ” 
Instead of discussing a case, the participants in role-playing are 
invited to identify themselves with the various persons involved 
and each to play a role in the case. The case is presented—some- 
times from different points of view to the various participants 
roles are assigned and the discussion begins. The trainees may, 
for example, be asked to take the parts of a department head, a 
foreman and a worker in the discussion of a grievance, a difficult 
safety situation, or any situation involving a human relations 
problem. Each of them presents his arguments and defends his 
part in the case. The experience gained from the role-playing 1s 
then discussed and in this way the participants are led to analyse 
their own behaviour in the parts they have been playing in an 
attempt to make them understand other peoples’ view 

Many training institutions make extensive use of study group 
where specific cases or broad subjects are turned over to the group 
for discussion and analysis. The cases used in this connection may 
sometimes be very comprehensive: for example, the group of 
foremen in a maintenance section may be asked to organise 
planned maintenance of a group of machines or even of a whol 
department. 

Closely connected with the use of active training methods 1 
the employment of various teaching aids. A number of films have 
been produced in several countries to inspire discussion about 
supervisory functions, the most frequently referred to being a 
series of films on supervision prepared during the Second World 
War for the United States Office of Education. A large number of 
filmstrips depicting supervisory situations, safety problems, tech 
nical aspects of supervision in the various trades, etc., have been 
produced in most of the western countries for use specifically in 
supervisory training programmes Ihe elaboration of cases, a 
complicated task requiring thorough experience, has demanded 
much time and effort in the specialised institution In most 
countries of Europe and in the United States a great number of 
cases are now available for use in training courses and as a basi 
for discussions within firm 

The initiative in developing modern supervisory training ha 
often come from industry. Industrial undertakings, associations 
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of employers, chambers of commerce and industry, and other 
associations and bodies to which industrial undertakings are affili- 
ated often run their own training schemes for supervisors. Some 
of them have limited their activities to advising industry on the 
organisation of training and participating in the management of 
educational institutions in which courses are held. Others have 
founded their own educational institutions specialised in super- 
visory training or training for all levels of management and super- 
vision. Some of these also engage in the selection of supervisors.’ 

Representatives of management and of trade unions to which 
foremen are affiliated have met in several European countries to 
discuss the development of supervisory training facilities and to 
clarify the needs and problems encountered. In some countries 
management and trade unions jointly sponsor institutes for training 
of supervisors or participate in the running of such institutes 
sponsored by the government. Many industrial undertakings also 
make contributions to professional bodies of supervisors, super- 
visors’ educational associations and other similar groups. 


Evaluation of the Results of Training 


Hundreds of thousands of foremen throughout the world parti- 
cipate each year in various training courses designed to improve 
their ability to supervise people in production and maintenance. 
Managements in thousands of industrial undertakings continue to 
send their potential and existing supervisors to these courses and 
often pay considerable sums of money in fees and in subsistence 
allowances and wages for the trainees attending them. Numbers of 
skilled workers spend their money on training fees and devote 
much of their spare time to attending evening classes in order to 
qualify for supervisory work. Does this investment in supervisory 
training pay dividends ? Do existing foremen learn better work 
habits in the courses ? Is a foreman who has spent perhaps 600 
hours in a three-year evening course better prepared for work as a 
supervisor than scmeone promoted without any specific preparation ? 


1A recent I.L.O. conference on vocational training in industry, held in 
Rangoon in December 1955 with the participation of representatives from 
most of the Asian countries, recommended that “ in all Asian countries where 
adequate facilities to this end do not already exist, the government should 
take the initiative in calling a tripartite conference to discuss the setting-up, 
as a matter of urgency, of an appropriate organisation charged with the 
responsibility for promotion and development of supervisory training’ 

Among the functions of such organisations, the conference mentioned 

research and survey of the existing facilities, stimulation of interest and 
activity in the development of programmes for supervisory training, plan 
ning of the needs for development of supervisory training and work with 
industry and industrial undertakings in the formulation of programmes of 
supervisory development 
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The evidence suggests an affirmative answer to these questions 
Some of the training programmes are no doubt based on an insuf 
ficient knowledge of the specific problems of supervisors and might 
even dangerously mislead them. On the other hand managers who 
have once started courses for supervisory staff normally continue 
such courses and even expand them. Supervisors are usually 
enthusiastic, particularly about training in human relations 

But these are problems for which it is not always possible to 
derive clear-cut answers from the views expressed by management 
and supervisors, whose opinions of what constitutes good supervision 


are often found to differ. Moreover, studies carried out on supervisor 


often show that opinions on the relative importance of the various 
functions and the time spent on them fail to tally with the facts 

Research in industrial supervision is difficult. The presence of 
an investigator may considerably influence the behaviour of the 
supervisor and the research results may become distorted thereby 
Much of the behaviour of supervisors is difficult to record and study 
Ditterences between individual plants, the size of the work groups, 
the characteristics of the individuals forming the group and many 
other factors make it difficult to generalise in matters of supervisory 
behaviour. 

The bulk of the research work now carried out—and there are 
many studies of industrial supervision recently published or soon 
to be terminated—concentrates on clarifying the picture of the 
work of a supervisor, his functions, and how he makes his group 
an efficient one. 

The validity of research results in this field is also still an open 
question. Parallel studies, for instance of perceptions of leadership 
and of concepts of industrial organisation including the supervisory 
structure, are being carried on in a number of countries and it will 
probably soon be possible to draw at least preliminary conclusio1 
in this re spect 

Particular attention is being paid by many research worker 
to the effect of training in human relations on mdustrial super 
VISOI There have been numerous reports that the comparison 
ol re phic 5 to questionnaires answe red immediately after a course 
with those given to the same question before the cour ha hown 
a considerable change of attitude Recently, however, the per 
sistence of the change and the value to the supervisors of the 
changed attitudes have been jue tioned.! 


‘i. A. FLeiscuman, E. F. Harris, and H. E. Burtt: Leadership and 
Supervision in Industry. An Evaluation of a Supervisory Training Program 
(Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 1955 Ihe report by Walker 
Guest and Turner, cited in a previous footnote, a detailed stud f the work 
of a number of foremen, contains a select bibliography of n t recent 
research in this field 
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It will be some time before practical conclusions can be drawn. 
In the meantime training activities will continue and in all likeli- 
hood expand. This is only to be welcomed. Even if the direct 
educational value of a course can be questioned, it serves to 
improve the status of the foremen, a fact that may considerably 
facilitate their work. 


CONCLUSION 


In the midst of a tremendous expansion a number of problems 
confront those concerned with the development of training for 
supervisors. For managements the main problems are to make 
their training programmes efficient by tying them closely to the 
individual needs of the trainees concerned and to the post for 
which the training is a preparation, to create incentives for the 
supervisors to apply in practice what is learnt in the courses and 
finally to integrate the training activities with the daily life of 
the undertaking and to stimulate the supervisors’ immediate 
superiors to assume their role in training as the principal teachers. 

For the central institutions the main problem is to make man- 
agements of middle-sized and smaller undertakings aware of the 
advantages that can be derived from more extensive training of 
potential and existing supervisors, to assist the managements of 
such smaller plants in particular and to refine the methods used in 
the courses. For this much research is still needed. The super- 
visors’ conditions of work and functions must be further clarified : 
it must be ascertained how far their behaviour can be made the 
subject of generalised teaching and how the different groups of 
supervisors are affected by the present courses. To solve these 
problems and in addition carry on with the daily tasks of the 
institutions is a large programme for the next five to ten years. 

The most essential problem, however, appears to be that of 
extending supervisory training to countries and areas of industrial 
activity where development has hitherto been comparatively slow. 
Organisations such as the American International Co-operation 
Agency, the European Productivity Agency and the International 
Labour Organisation have already implemented a number of 
projects in economically less developed countries aiming at the 
promotion of training for industrial supervisors and the preparation 
of courses suited to the conditions prevailing in industry in these 
countries. Much, however, still remains to be done. More initiative 
is required on the part of individual undertakings, central organi 
sations of employers and industrial undertakings, and educational 
institutions. This seems necessary not only so that the productivity 
of the industries concerned may be increased but also so that a 
firm foundation may be laid for improved industrial relations. 
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Experience gained in technical assistance to the industrially 
less advanced countries has made it clear that economic and 
industrial development in these countries is often hampered by 
lack of qualified personnel. Planning authorities and industrial 
management are prone to concentrate on the technical and mech 
anical aspects of industrial growth and to neglect the training of 
supervisors and engineers for the difficult task of putting new 
factories into operation. Such omissions may be costly : low quality 
of production, low productivity and rapid wear on equipment due 
to bad maintenance have in many countries slowed down the rate 
of industrial progress. 

Well-timed and well-planned training of supervisors ts therefor 
one of the keys to sound economic planning 

Technological and social change and new discoveries in social 
research are rapidly changing our concepts of industrial super- 
vision. The purpose of training is to serve industry and to give 
supervisors the attitudes and the skills they need today and 
tomorrow. This is a challenging task and one that must be well 
done : on it depends much of the success of present efforts towards 


rapid economic development and improved standards of living 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Automation: A Brief Survey 
of Recent Developments 


Almost a year ago the first article concerning automation to appear in 
the International Labour Review ' concluded with the remark that “ there 
is evidence that automation is beginning to receive the attention it merits ” 
The article that follows gives a brief account of discussions of automation 
at both international and national levels and includes interesting case 
studies of the social effects of its introduction in factory and office in a 
number of countries. 


Automation has continued to dominate the labour and social scene 
in a number of the highly industrialised countries. The increasing concern 
with its economic and social implications was reflected in the discussions 
at the last session of the International Labour Conference and in the 
resolution adopted by the Conference. ?# 

These discussions showed a keen interest in the labour and social 
implications of technological developments and particularly in the 
impact of automation on social policy and labour-management relations. 
There was unanimous agreement on two points: first, that technological 
improvements were having a deep influence on the structure of industrial 
society and on the substance of the problems confronting management, 
labour and governments; and veh ~e that the I.L.O. should, for these 
reasons alone, concern itself more actively with this question. Moreover, 
as many delegates eee out, the I.L.0. was in an excellent position 
to provide the guidance and leadership needed to make the practical 


adjustments required by the new cae My Finally, in the face of the 


urgent need for technological advance in the underdeveloped countries 
and of the many consequertial problems, the I.L.O. was urged to 
intensify its action in order both to accelerate economic development 
and to ensure social progress. 

The Conference discussions showed clearly that the specific problems 
of automation and technical change in general would differ hoon one 
country and part of the world to another. For instance, delegates 
from estion European countries said that in their economies the 
wide application of technical improvements and the adaptation of 
new techniques would not give rise to difficulties of a social nature, 


1 H. pe Bivorr ; “ Automation—Some Social Aspects ", Vol. LX XII, No. 6, Dec, 1955, 
pp. 467-495, 


* For a more detailed account see pp. 329-331 above. 
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but they added that many problems of adjustment would be posed. 
The Indian Government and Workers’ delegates, on the other hand, 
pointed out that inevitably in underdeveloped countries with surplus 
population the fear of large-scale unemployment was widespread and 
real and could be allayed only by successful experience of the introduc- 
tion of rationalisation and modern techniques of production achieved 
without any bulk displacement of labour. The United States Workers’ 
delegate stated that the American trade union movement welcomed 
all technological developments, on condition, however, that the burden 
of adjustment was not allowed to fall on the workers and was equitably 
distributed. The Canadian Employers’ delegate and several others 
of those who spoke urged that the problems of automation should 
be kept in proper perspective : most employers, he said, felt that auto 
mation would create additional employment opportunities but that 
these opportunities would fall within a different pattern of employ 
ment of the labour force and of skill distribution. Pesvananiie alarm 
as well as unreasonable complacency about what the future had in 
store should be avoided. 

Whatever the problems likely to arise in any given national condi- 
tions, there was full agreement on all sides that it was imperative 
to foresee the difficulties so far as possible and to plan to overcome 
them on all fronts and through the co-operative enterprise and effort 
of all groups concerned, including particularly the employers’ and 
workers organisations of each country. 

The Minister of Labour and National Service of the United Kingdom 
drew special attention to the potentialities and problems of automation 
and other recent technological improvements. The key, he said, was 
adaptability : adaptability on the part of the workers, of management 
and of governments. He stressed the need for full and early consultation 
of workers by employers and for a good and solid structure of labour 
management relations capable of absorbing technical change smoothly 
The first duty of government was to promote full employment, and 
its next duty was to make sure its social services were adequate and 
imaginative enough for modern and changing conditions. “ The years 
that lie ahead of us now, ” he concluded “ with their problems of social 
change, of automation and of the use of atomic power for peaceful 
purposes, are going to be challenging and perhaps decisive year for 
the Organisation.” 

He welcomed, as did many of those who spoke, the resolution on 
automation submitted to the Conference by a number of Worker 
delegates and adopted by the Conference unanimously 

This resolution, which provides the basis for the intensification 
1.L.0. activity in this field of work, urges early and co-ordinated 
measures to facilitate orde rly adjustment to technical change, to avoid 
or hold to a minimum the social dislocations and human cost 
to ensure the greatest possible benefit to the community 

At the national level the resolution recommends that such measure 
should include (a) objective examination by all concerned of the trend 
of technological development and of the economic and social implica 
tions, (b) close and continuous consultation between the parties in 
planning and taking action to meet any labour and social problem 
that may be involved, (c) implementation of policies that will assist 
in promoting high standards of economic and social well-being, and 
(d) the adaptation of public policies and services (including employment 


; 


and training service to the changing needs of the « mployme nt situation 
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At the international level the resolution recommends (a) continuing 
study by the I.L.O. of all the labour and social aspects of technological 
developments, (6) the possible convening of a tripartitle meeting 
to examine the implications and consider measures for dealing with 
them, (c) particular attention to the problems of the less developed 
countries, and (d) the possible inclusion of the question of the labour 
and social impact of automation and other developments in the agenda 
of future sessions of Industrial Committees and regional conferences 
where appropriate in the circumstances. 


Much of the material that is now being published on the subject 
of the labour and social implications of automation is in the nature 
of speculation as to what may take place in the future. While there 
is a clear need for what might be called reasonable speculation, there 
is little point in the type of speculation that has no objective basis 
and tends to breed either alarm and despondency or unheeding optimism. 

Recognition of this fact has led in several countries to an intensifica- 
tion of research into what is actually taking place—the rate of develop- 
ment of automation, its effects on productivity and employment and 
other aspects of labour conditions and on labour-management relations, 
and its implications for public policy. In all cases the aim is the 
same: to promote objective study of the facts in an effort to discern 
the trends and facilitate the necessary adjustment to them and to avoid 
theoretical discussion of such questions as whether automation is or 
is not a good thing. 

At the same time there has been an increase of human anxiety 
about automation. Whether or not founded on fact, the fears expressed 
in word or deed about the impact of automation are very real. They 
are based on the knowledge—confirmed by the experiences of the past— 
that some people will be affected adversely by technological change 
even if in the long run society as a whole benefits from it. As a result 
of this concern attention has tended to centre more on the transitional 
problems in the desire to reduce to a minimum the social and human 
»roblems likely to be involved in the change-over. Here again, the need 
is for assembly and analysis of the facts. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


At the National Conference on Automation, held in Washington in 
April 1955 under the auspices of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions (C.1.0.) to examine the economic and social implications of auto 
mation, two major points emerged : firstly, that there were considerable 
and substantial differences of opinion as to what would be the impact 
of automation and, secondly, that no one today was in a position to 
do more than speculate on the nature and scope of the economic and 
social implications of the transition to automatic methods." 

Since that time the Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report directed its Subcommittee on Economic Stabilisation to consider 
the public policy implications of automation. The Subcommittee sub 
mitted its report to the Chairman of the Committee on 25 November 


' The Challenge of Automation, papers delivered at the National Conference on Auto 
mation convened under the auspices of the C.1.0."s Committee on Economic Policy (Wash 
ington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955) 
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1955." The findings and recommendations are based upon the hearings 
held in October and November 1955 and information made available 
to the Subcommittee on the impact and prospective impact of automa 
tion and technological change on the economy.” 


Report of the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilisation 


The Subcommittee noted that the shift to automation and the 
accelerated pace of technological change was taking place against the 
background of relatively high levels of economic activity and employ 
ment. In such conditions dislocations tended to be less painful and 
adjustments easier. Moreover, along with automation and the introduc 
tion of labour-saving machinery and techniques, whole new industries 
have arisen and may be expected to arise ; and in addition goods and 
services not previously available or possible to provide have been mace 
possible by the introduction of automatic processes (e.g. atomic energy 
and atomic isotope technologies, polyethelene). These factors must be 
kept in mind tn assessing the total impact of automation on employment 

Ihe Subcommittee approved the general welcome accorded by all 
groups to technological improvements, It added, however, that many 
individuals would inevitably suffer personal, mental and physical hard 
ships as the adjustments went forward and that the difficulties would 
probably be particularly great for middle-aged and older workers di 
placed through technological change. It found that both management 
and labour were well aware of these human problems and intent upon 
seeing that they received full consideration with the advance of auto 
mation 

Attention was drawn to the threatened shortage of scientists, techni 
cians and skilled labour, a point stressed by all those who presented 
evidence before the Subcommittee 

rhe report urged that the situation be watched to make sure that 
automation was not adding to troublesome pockets of local unemploy 
ment 

Che situation of small business would also need to be kept unde 
review. The trend towards automation might accentuate the problem 
already faced by small firms, but the Subcommuttee noted that it was 
far from clear that automation would add a new and overwhelming set 
of problems of “ survival ’ 

One consequence of automation would be to offer workers a choice 
between greater leisure and added products and comforts Ihe choice 
would not be easy. The gains from productivity and the shortening of 
the working week would have to be sufficiently generalised over the 
economy to extend to trades and places remotely removed from auto 
mated manufacturing ; and the needs of low-income groups had to be 
borne in mind before the nation could conscientiously turn to a reduction 
in hours of work 

The Subcommittee recommended, on the basis of its findings, that 


(a) public and private sources should do everything possible to 
assure a healthy, dynamic and prosperous economy, so that worker: 
who lost their work as a consequence of progressive technology would 


! Fighty-fourth Congre First Sessio 4{utomation and 1 echnological ( hangs 
of the Subcommittee on kconomic Stabilisati to the Joint Commuttee “ 
Keport Washimegton, 19 

2 Automation and Technologwal Change, Hearing 


ington, 1955 
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have no difficulty in finding a demand for their services elsewhere in the 
economy ; 

(b) all levels of the Government and others concerned should take 
seriously the need for a specific and broad programme to promote 
secondary and higher education in order to combat a dangerous shortage 
of scientists, technicians and skilled labour ; 

(c) comprehensive and concrete programmes should be developed 
by the federal agencies and the authorities in the areas affected to ease 
the og uses of adjustment and to eliminate local pockets of chronic 
or short-term unemployment ; 

(d) the Government, as a model employer, should keep special 
watch over the problems of personnel administration involved in the 
displacement of its employees by machines and improved techniques ; 

(e) consideration should be given to the need for measures making 
for greater effectiveness and usefulness of the Employment Service, 
especially in dealing with the problem of the middle-aged worker and 
the placement of those with higher skills and specialisation ; 

_ ({) economic statistics, especially those relating to occupational 
displacement and productivity, should be improved ; 


(g) industry must be prepared to take upon itself the costs of dis 
placement and retraining and to charge them against the savings 
resulting from the introduction of automation ; 

(h) organised labour should continue to educate its members and 
others concerned to accept the fact that improved living levels depended 
upon improved technology and increasing productivity ; and 

(i) since the problems of automation are neither negligible nor 
settled, the Subcommittee should review regularly the progress of 
technological change and the statistical evidence of occupational dis- 
placement. 


Programme of the United States Department of Labor 


In a statement made before the joint Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilisation, the United States Secretary of Labor stated that the 
Department of Labor saw no reason to believe that automation would 
create any overwhelming problems of readjustment. It was, however, 
studying the continuing labour and social problems presented by 
changin awe with the aim of seeking to help to counter any 
special difficulties that might arise, say, for particular groups or parti 
cular areas. 

The current research programme of the Department has four inter 
related parts : (1) case studies of plants utilising the new technology (the 
first two of which are summarised below) ; (2) community readjustment 
studies, centred on towns where there had been a reduction of employ 
ment opportunity ; (3) pilot projects to experiment with methods of 
skill development, together with a broadening of long-standing appren 
ticeship programmes ; and (4) study of the problems of older workers, 
who might be particularly vulnerable to the effects of changing 
technology. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this programme is the case 
studies of automatic technology. These are being carried out by the 
Division of Productivity and Technological Developments of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department and indicate the nature of the 
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changes that took place with the introduction of automatic production 
methods, the effects on employment, productivity and working condi- 
tions, the problems that arose and the methods of adjustment adopted by 
management and labour. 


Case Study of a Company Manufacturing Electronic Equipment. 


Recent changes in methods of manufacturing electronic equipment 
illustrate the general trend towards more automatic production processes. 
The substitution of mechanical for hand labour in assembling operations 
is likely to have an important impact on the number, skill and wages of 
persons employed in the industry. Moreover, since the use of electronic 
devices is a main feature of automation in the factory and in the office, 
methods of manufacture have an impact far beyond the electron 
equipment industry itself. 

Automation of the manufacture of electronic equipment covers a 
large and growing sector of the economy. About 490,000 employees 
were at work in 1954 in the communication equipment industries. The 
radio, gramophone, television and electronic tube branches comprise 
about 85 per cent. of this total. 

Recent technological developments involve reducing hand assembly 
work by the complete redesign of electronic circuitry and the use of 
automatic machinery to insert electronic components such as resistors, 
condensers, and tube sockets, which, operating like large staplers, go 
through a cycle of operations without human intervention except push 
button starting and stopping. A more advanced development, not yet 
in general application, involves the complete redesign of various ele 
tronic components in order to facilitate automatic machine assembly 

The company in which the case study was made is one of the largest 
manufacturers of radio and television sets. Activities at its half-dozen 
electronic equipment plants consist chiefly of the design, assembling 
and marketing of radio, television and gramophone sets in a variety of 
models. Assembly line methods, with considerable job specialisation, have 
been the dominant features of the manufacturing operations although 
they were modified with the introduction of automatic production. 

Greater automatisation of production at the company involved the 
introduction of two new operations: the production of printed circuit 
boards and the operation of automatic inserting machines. These were 
introduced in two stages over a period of several years. Hand assembly 
has been reduced but not eliminated 

Printed circuitry and automatic inserting machines have led to 
significant increases in efficiency and improvements in quality. They 
have reduced labour time and space requirements for assembling radio 
and television receivers. Quality control is enhanced: by testing a 
printed circuit as a single entity, for example, 25 to 30 individual check: 
where human error may enter, have been eliminated 

A number of increased costs have also resulted—the cost of develop 
ing the printed circuits and automatic machinery, of increased con 
sumption of electric power, of educational campaigns among dealers 
and of training programmes for service 

After the management’s decision to introduce automatic assembling 
methods, the local union officers were told slightly in advance that the 
company was trying to improve its production methods. The new 
methods involved the following adjustments in the number, skill and 
earnings of the labour force of the company 
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Displacement of workers. No employee, according to the company, 
was laid off as a result of the changes. The management, “ aware of 
its social responsibilities ”, sought favourable economic conditions for 
making the changes and tried to take advantage of seasonal fluctuations 
and high turnover among its women workers to avoid displacing workers. 
Thus the new methods were introduced at a time when production 
models were being changed and employment was aed ow Sub- 
sequent lower levels of employment in the first half of 1955 were attri 
buted to a reduction in government expenditure for defence purposes 
and to increased efficiency in the use of labour making it possible to 
expand television production without increasing employment propor- 
tionately. With expansion of the company’s activities, however, the 
management believes that higher output should eventually bring employ- 
ment to its former higher level. 


Automated jobs. An important result of printed circuitry and auto- 
matic inserting machinery was to create a good many new machine- 
tending jobs. As a result of both changes new job classifications were 
introduced for which no special skill or training is required. A training 
period of only two weeks was necessary in some cases. Vacancies on 
these jobs were posted in accordance with the union agreement and 
workers were selected by foremen according to seniority and ability 
to perform duties, Pay rates for the jobs were set at 5 to 15 per cent 
above the straight-time rate for unskilled assemblers, because of some 
differences in working conditions and increased responsibility. All rates 
for new production jobs were subject to negotiation with the union. 
Employees processing the printed circuit board to the point at which 
it is fed into the automatic machines are remunerated on the basis of 
an individual incentive. On the final assembly line some are on individual 
and some on group incentive pay. None of those on automatic machine 
operations is on incentive pay. 

Skilled and technical employment. Skilled jig and fixture men and 
related skilled workers were hired for work in developing the inserting 
machine ; employment in this group doubled and some additional 
apprentices were taken on. Development work takes most of the time 
of the skilled workers, but they are also responsible for reconditioning 
and repair. There was some expansion in the employment of engineers. 
The industrial engineering staff doubled as a result of automation 
in television sets and the number of mechanical and electrical engineers 
has also more than doubled over the past five years and their ratio to 
production workers has increased somewhat. 


Employment in manual operations. There were reductions in require 
ments for hand wirers and assemblers—jobs held chiefly by women 
Some workers were reassigned to final assembly, inspecting and packing 
and related operations, as well as to automated jobs. 


Employment at suppliers. The management reports that plants 
supplying material for automatic methods have found it necessary 
to increase their employment. Details are not available. 


The company considers that automation has improved its com 
petitive position and was hence beneficial to both the company and its 
employees. Lower production costs, resulting partly from savings in 
unit labour requirements, made possible some reduction in the prices 
of television sets. Since labour costs are actually a small proportion 
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of the total costs of assembling a television set, the company may not 
have considered the labour cost savings the most important factor in 
its decision to make the change. The changes proved valuable in stimu- 
lating sales because the company could claim to be a pioneer and to 
give better products at no higher prices 

Automatic production methods are likely to be extended and in 
consequence operating costs reduced and efficiency increased. So far 
the new methods have been accepted by the workers as part of the 
normal process of “ shop changes”. Old work rules governing techno- 
logical changes in general, in force before the change, continue to prevail 
in an agreement reached since the new methods were introduced. The 
union offictals take the view that automation, continuing technological 
progress of the past, is likely to benefit workers as a group and has not 
been causing any undue alarm. They are concerned to ensure that the 
workers obtain a share of the gains of new mass production techniques 
and are therefore striving to increase wages and related benefits. They 
are also endeavouring to minimise individual cases of hardship, whether 
temporary or more enduring. 


The Introduction of an Electronic Computer in a Large Insurance 
Company 


Ihe introduction of the large electronic computer was stimulated 
for military and scientific reasons during the last war and early post- 
war period. Electronic computation techniques are now appearing in 
major office installations in all parts of the United States, particularly 
in enterprises that by their nature require rapid and accurate processing 
of masses of information (mail order houses, large manufacturing com 
panies of all kinds, public utilities, insurance companies). The computer- 
making industry is young but is growing fast. It is estimated that by 
1957 there may be 400 or so large electronic computers in commercial 
use—a sizable increase over those now in business hands (some 15) 

[he case study concerns the introduction of a large electronic com 
puter in the head office of a life insurance company which underwrites 
a large volume of diversified kinds of insurance and employs some 
14,000 workers. Shortages of office staff over the last 15 years, despite 
productivity increases from pun hed-card systems, inten ified interest 
in mechanisation as a means of reducing operating costs. A high pro 
portion of the office’s employees are young girls and experience shows 
that employees stay with the company for an average of three years, 
while there is an almost complete turnover of all female clerks every 
five years. 

Because of the shortage of office workers the company has been 
able to maintain a consistent policy of not discharging or downgrading 
personnel because of technical change: there is always a department 
or division in the company where an employee can be transferred, 
largely without special training, should a new device eliminate her 
current job. Promotions are based on seniority, performance, qualifica- 
tions and attendance. 

rhe classifications sections of the office—those that prepare business 
operating statistics—work on a monthly and weekly cycle on current 
policies, report on mortality experience and calculate company require 
ments for liquid funds. The work involved-—sorting, classifying and 
performing calculations covering in an average month some 850,000 
policies—was performed with punched-card equipment. The division 
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employed some 800 people, of whom about 200 were directly affected 
by the introduction of electronic computers. The workers of this divi- 
sion were not represented by a union. 

Apart from a persistent shortage of clerical staff, which led to the 
management's appointment of a group to study the introduction of 
new methods, the primary consideration in the decision to purchase 
a large computer was the successful experience of such a machine in the 
Census Bureau. The decision to experiment in the classifications sections 
of the division was based on several points: the sections were not 
engaged in work in direct contact with customers and were therefore 
unlikely to jeopardise customer relations ; less development work was 
required to convert to electronic computation ; workloads and per- 
sonnel shortages were increasing simultaneously ; and it was regarded 
as sound economics in an expanding firm. 

Once the decision had been taken there was careful planning covering 
all technical aspects and also all the personnel problems (largely ques 
tions of transfer) that would arise from the installation of the computer. 
Just before the change a meeting was held by the chief of the division 
concerned with the staff of the sections affected to reiterate company 
policy that no person would lose his job or pay as a result of the changes 
and to answer questions about the impact of the changes and new 
personnel assignments. Meanwhile key staff had been trained to operate 
the computer by representatives of the computer company (a maximum 
of one to six months’ training). 

The change-over was accomplished in discrete and carefully timed 
steps, with trial periods for each step. The employment impact on 
the sections concerned was considerable. 

The 20 persons selected to operate the new equipment were recruited, 
with one exception, from within the company, about half of them from 
the sections affected. Those not selected were transferred gradually 
to other divisions after a review of their work record and a personal 
interview. Their preferences were taken into account so far as possible. 
Only a very small amount of on-the-job training was needed to enable 
the transferred workers to adapt themselves to the new work and 
work groups. This was facilitated by the fact that other sections of 
the office used staff of approximately equal skill on punched-card 
operations. 

Of the six experienced supervisors in the classifications section, 
the four interested in computer work were assigned to either computer 
operations or development, another was transferred to other super- 
= work and the sixth to higher-paid non-supervisory work. 

The new computer staff of 20 works the regular 37-hour work week 
with overtime as needed, Two shifts are worked, but only two persons 
are employed on the late shift. 

As a result of the installation of the computer it is expected that 
21 punched-card machines and 85 employees at an average annual 
salary of about $4,500 will manage work that under former methods 
required 125 punched-card machines and 198 employees at an average 
salary of about $3,700. Annual machine rentals drop from $235,000 
to $19,000, wage and employee benefits are substantially cut, more 
than 15,000 square feet of floor space is freed for other activities and the 
number of punched cards required drop by nearly 2,500,000 per month. 
These savings are partially offset by amortisation charges against the 
computer, maintenance fees, and time lost through mechanical failure 
(about 5 per cent.). The net effect is about a 50 per cent. saving on the 
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classification sections’ budgets, about a 10 per cent. saving for the 
division as a whole. The computer is repaying actual total investment 
in about five years. 

Because the suitability of electronic computation for office work 
of the kind involved had been established, a new electronic installation 
division was set up to plan for extension of the techniques and to pool 
the use of manpower skilled in their application. Persons were selected 
on the basis of experience, seniority and aptitude. This division is a 
new souce of empleyment within the company, and it is expected to 
expand as computer programmes advance, 

Ihe company will undoubtedly extend the use of computers. It 
envisages a three-year programme in which every operation will be 
analysed to see whether or not computer installation would lead to 
lower costs or offset labour shortages. It is estimated that it takes 
one to one-and-a-half years to develop plans and one to five year 
to carry them through to the point where they are operating smoothly 

Extension of electronic techniques is expected to lead to substantial 
reductions in lower-grade clerical staff—-young clerks doing single, repeti 
tive transactions. It is not expected to affect substantially the total 
number of positions requiring judgment and experience, although it 
may alter requirements. In the present situation, characterised by 
staff shortages and expanding business, the company does not anticipate 
any need to dismiss existing staff because of the extended use of electronic 
machines. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Automation has received considerable attention in the United 
Kingdom during the last year. A number of conferences have been held 
to stimulate discussion of the new technology and of the problem 
likely to be bound up in its introduction into the British production 
system. Public interest was aroused by an industrial dispute which 
centred around the use of automatic techniques in the automobil 
industry. Statements of government poli y in regard to automation 
were made in Parliament by the Prime Minister’ and by the Minister 
of Labour *, while the Trades Union Congress adopted a comprehensive 
resolution on the subject at its annual session in September 1956 
A report on automation was issued by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in May 1956 *, and it is in the light of this report 
that the whole question will be discussed in detail with representatives 
of employers, trade unions and nationalised industries and other advisory 
bodies at the national level. 


Statements of Government Policy 


[he Prime Minister stressed the necessity of continual and steady 
improvement of industrial techniques in order to maintain full employ 
ment and rising levels of living. All these developments, including those 
described under the general heading of automation, were to be wel 
comed. The Government hoped that industry would invest in the new 
types ol machine ry to the fullest po sible extent At the same time there 


1 Hansard, House of Commons, 10 Ma 

§ Ibid., 8 May 19 6, col 

§ Department of S and d ri h tomation I 
Stationery Office, 1956 
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must be advance planning through joint consultation within industry 
at an early stage so that the change-over to new methods might take 
place without friction and so that the fear of the consequences of change 
and its difficulties could be reduced. 

The Minister of Labour stated that the Government recognised a 
continuing responsibility for general economic and employment policy 
and for ensuring that educational and employment services took full 
account of technological developments in their work. He added that, 
in the light of the report on automation prepared by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the whole question would be dis- 
cussed with representatives of employers, trade unions and nationalised 
industries and other bodies at the national level. 


Resolution of the Trades Union Congress 


The resolution of the Trades Union Congress adopted on 4 September 
1956 expresses the view that the introduction of automation provides 
the possibility of better living standards and greater leisure, that the 
interests of trade union members should be safeguarded against ruthless 
employers and that the condition of workers in occupations not easily 
converted to automatic processes should not lag behind those in manu- 
facturing industry. The resolution reiterates the unions’ view that 
there should be prior consultation where automation is contemplated. 

The resolution also lays down the responsibility of unions in such 
consultation. They should ensure that the fullest consideration is given 
to recruitment and training policies and the avoidance of redundancy, 
the maintenance of the ad of earnings and reductions in the prices 
of the commodities being produced. Where labour is displaced adequate 
maintenance should be paid. 


Report on Automation 


The Government's report on automation is concerned with the 
technical trends and their impact on management and labour. Few data 
were available and the report is therefore largely of a speculative rather 
than a factual character. 

The report describes what has been happening in industry and com- 
merce. It takes the view that these developments will have a con- 
siderable impact on industrial life in future but that their extent and 
rate would be governed by a wide variety of economic and social factors 

It is predicted that many industries will adopt techniques of auto 
matic production in one form or another but that it is uncertain how 
far or how fast automation will go. Neither size of firm nor availability 
of capital will be a principal determinant, although progress is likely 
to be more rapid in larger firms because of their over-all production 
advantages and larger financial resources, The willingness of employers 
to take risks and the availability of trained managerial and technical 
staff are more decisive factors. The report expresses the opinion that 
shortage of qualified executive and professional staff will be a key 
restriction on expanded use of automatic production methods in the 
United Kingdom. 

rhe report then analyses the impact of automation on management 
The use of automatic techniques has three main consequences so far as 
management is concerned ; an increase in the technical complexity of 
industry, an increase of technical integration of production flow, and 
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high capitalisation, with machinery taking a larger share and labour a 
smaller share of production costs. These tendencies increase manage 

ment’s responsibilities for planning and control of a high order. They 
also imply changes in management methods and structure. The implica 
tions for management are considered under the headings of organisa 

tion, technique, structure and staff requirements and development. 

Particular emphasis is laid on the importance of planning manpower 
requirements. This is partly because of changing needs but particularly 
because technical and scientific manpower is in short supply. It is also 
because management has a special responsibility to plan its requirements 
in advance so as to soften the impact of technological changes on labour 
The increasing rate of technological innovation makes planning more 
necessary than in the past. 

The changes in progress also emphasise the growing need for close 
co-operation between the managerial and technical staff and within the 
developing management staff. There seems to be no reason why experi 
ence of improving relations between management and workers should 
not be applied with equal benefit to problems of co-operation at the 
executive and professional level. 

The report then considers briefly the effect of automation on labour 
So far as the level of employment in the economy as a whole is concerned, 
the introduction of automation would be facilitated by the persistence 
of a general state of full employment. In these conditions workers 
displaced by automation could find employment elsewhere. Changes 
in the industrial and occupational distribution of workers will be re 
quired in future as they have been in the past. Existing mobility of 
labour is high—one change of job a year for every three workers in 
employment—and this in itself will soften the impact of automation 
Nevertheless there may be difficult problems of local unemployment to 
resolve and difficult re-employment problems for particular groups of 
workers, e.g. older workers. 

Automation to date has rarely caused labour displacement from 
individual firms despite the savings in operative labour involved 
Management has made efforts to keep on displaced staff whenever 
possible, transferring them to other departments or absorbing them into 
new openings. The task has been easier because so far automation has 
made most headway in expanding industries already affected by labour 
shortages. The scope of the displacement problem will also depend on 
the rate of introduction of automation. It is predicted that in many 
cases the rate will be slow enough to ensure a gradual evolution 

It is emphasised that the manpower problems need to be considered 
well in advance, along with technical aspects, so that proper arrange 
ments can be made to deal with them in consultation with the trace 
unions and workers concerned 

Certain predictions are made as to the changes in skills that may 
result from the spread of automation. Firstly, it is said to be reasonably 
certain that the ratio of managers, supervisors and technicians to 
operatives will be greater in automatic than in non-automatic factorie 
because processes will be more complex technically and managerial 
control stricter. This trend already exists and evidence of it, though 
fragmentary, is consistent. Secondly, the proportion of maintenance 
men to operatives will rise with automation. Thirdly, it is predicted 
that fewer operatives and more managers, technicians and craftsmen 
will be required, but that possibly the skills of the remaining operatives 
will be downgraded, leaving less skill on balance than before 
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A few examples are provided to illustrate what is likely to happen to 

skill and how new skills will differ from those replaced. The conclusion 
is drawn that operators on automatic processes need no advanced 
technical training but must understand their machines and processes 
More or less skill may be required, but there is rarely a sharp break with 
existing skills. “ The evidence suggests that the new operative skills 
can be acquired through a moderate degree of training on the job.” 
The new technical and managerial skills, however, are not so easily 
acquired, If they are taken into account, the general level of skill will 
tend to rise in automated sectors of industry. What happens to the level 
of skill in the working population as a whole will depend, according to 
the report, on the extent to which automation spreads and on what 
a to skills in those sectors of industry that are not automated 
“On the whole it seems that the level will rise rather than fall.” 
_ So far as satisfaction from work is concerned the report suggests that 
partial automation is likely to increase the dissatisfactions due to 
machine-pacing but that this trend will be reversed when processes 
become fully automatic, since the worker is no longer involved in the 
chain of operations on the product. Safety and physical working condi 
tions can be improved through automation. The operator may also find 
new satisfactions from having a wider understanding of the relationship 
of his job to the whole production process and from helping to control an 
imposing array of machinery. On the other hand there is the possible 
loss of satisfaction from physical activity on the job and physical contact 
with materials. 

The report also suggests that operatives on automatic processes may 
be able to obtain a new social satisfaction from technical co-operation 
with technical management and maintenance personnel. “ The three 
groups have a clear and important objective in common—to keep the 


machine-line or process running—and this may prove more satisfying 
than membership of an operative team. Discipline on automatic pro 
cesses is exercised more through the technical requirements of the plant 
than through differences in status between employees. All told, the 
related functions of operatives, maintenance men and_ supervising 
technicians seem to provide a basis of team-work on automatic processes 


and may help to improve human relations 

The report notes that payment by piece rates based on the output 
of individual workers rarely suits work on automatic processes. Pay 
ment will tend to reflect the output of a team or a factory rather than 
that of an individual ; and it may be based on criteria other than output, 
for example degree of machine utilisation. 

Automation is likely to require more shift-working, with periodic 
maintenance shut-downs, and is bound to stimulate fresh thinking about 
the arrangement of working hours. 

Progress with automation is also likely to make it more difficult to 
advance through experience gained on the job. It is therefore increasingly 
important for firms to detect the potential managers and technicians 
within their ranks and give them the necessary training for promotion 
thus keeping the lines of advancement open so far as possible 

In conclusion, the report points out that automation, as it spreads, is 
likely to create serious problems, most of them common to all forms 
of technical advance. Planning is essential to provide for a smooth 
change-over and to reduce the human problems likely to be involved 
But given wise management, proper planning and co-operation within 
industry, none of the long-term or short-term difficulties is insurmount- 
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able. Rapid progress may make adaptation difficult, but slow progress 
should be easy to contain though it may be less than is economically 
desirabl 

One truth stands out: the imperfections of present knowledge 
of the economic and social aspects of automation when compared with 
knowledge of the technical possibilities. It becomes more vital each year 
to extend knowledge of these aspects by research and exchange of 
experience, especially by case-histories of firms with automati 


proce esses 


A Case Study : Automation in the Glass Industry 
im the United Kinedom 


Few detailed case studies on the introduction of automatic techno 
logy in British undertakings have been made available. The following 
summary is based on a paper prepared for the International Trade 
Union Seminar on Automation held in London from 14 to 17 May 1956 

Glass manufacturing is a continuous process, operating 24 hours a 
day and seven days a week. “The raw materials are mixed together in 
powdered form and fed into the furnaces in which they are melted 
satches, each weighing about 3,000 Ibs., are prepared at the rate of 
25 an hour. This case study deals with the conversion of the prepara 
tion and mixing of the batch from a mainly manual process to a fully 
automatic one 

Under the old method of mixing, and allowing for the addition of a 
new furnace and increased output and for a four-team, three-shift 
continuous operation week, it is estimated that some 84 men would be 
required to supply the batches now being prepared automatically 
many of them being employed on spading work. With the automatic 
mixing room 57 men are now employed ; of these 12 are dumper-driver 
whose jobs will eventually be eliminated 

The union and the workers in the plant were brought into the picture 
from the outset. Their re presentatives were told of and agreed to manage 
ment proposals for staffing the automatic mixing room by posting the 
vacancies throughout the manufacturing department and for fixing 
the rates by job evaluation. The men selected were trained gradually 
and without difficulty. 

Che foremen posts were filled in the same manner—by advertising 
in this case throughout the works, and selection and training. 

Che men displaced were transferred to other parts of the plant and 
so far as possible to jobs where earnings were on a par with those they 
had been receiving. Length of service, skill and experience were taken 
into account and the orderly procedure for transfer laid down in the 
collective agreement between the union and the company was followed 

Wage rates in the automatic mixing room were at first lower than 
those the workers had been receiving, even though the basic rate was 
higher, because no bonus system could be applied until the new room 
was in full operation. A bonus scheme has now been worked out in 
co-operation with the union and is operating satisfactorily 

In general a great deal of heavy and arduous labour was eliminated 
and higher production and better quality control was made possible 
The labour displaced was absorbed elsewhere in the plant ; the main 
human problem was the redistribution of the workers, not redundancy 
No attempt was made to give the men in the automatic shop better 
conditions than those elsewhere, but a systematic effort has been made 
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to spread the benefits of the new method among all those employed in 
the works and to share them with the consumer in the form of lower 
prices. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


In France interest in automation has also grown considerably during 
the year. The National Council for Scientific Research and Technical 
Progress is making a study of the economic and social problems con- 
nected with the extension of automation in the country’s economy and 
a number of technical committees are studying specific problems of the 
application of the new technology in particular industries or industry 
branches. In February 1956 a three-day conference on automation was 
held in Paris under the auspices of the General Commissariat for Pro- 
ductivity and the French Association for Increased Productivity. The 
conference discussed automation in relation to industrial production, 
training, management, and human and economic problems.' 


Automation Study Conference 


A part of this conference was devoted to the study of the social and 
labour implications of automation. 

Several of the papers prepared for the conference appeal for serious 
study in France of what is bespeninn in regard to automation in the 
different undertakings and what precisely are the effects on wages and 
working conditions. The information so obtained could, it is suggested, 
be used by management and labour as well as by government agencies. 
Stress was also laid on the need to plan sufficiently in advance to meet 
the labour and social problems of automation and on the need for a 
complete overhaul of education and training services. 

trade union participants put forward the views of their organisa- 
tions, emphasising the necessity of adapting social policy to technical 
progress so that the workers would see the fruits of such progress in an 
enrichment of their daily lives and in an improvement of their working 
conditions. It was recognised, as the chairman pointed out in winding 
up one of the sessions, that the unions would have to give further 
thought to their structure and organisation, as well as to their own 
policies, if they were to meet the needs of their members in the years 
ahead. Employers’ organisations would have to do the same and, in 
particular, would have to widen their contacts with workers’ organisa- 
tions, consulting them on the many technical, social and human aspects 
of changing production methods. Many new questions of policy would 
arise, for example, in the field of leisure time, and many old concepts of 
labour-management relations would have to be revised as automation 
progressed. 

It was predicted that automation would be introduced slowly in 
French industry and commerce. Even so, it was clear that the effects 
would be deep and far-reaching. A shortage of professional and technical 
skill was already apparent and this would become still more acute with 
the progress of automation. Moreover, the problems of labour adapta- 
bility would also be particularly serious and difficult to remedy in view 


1 The proceedings of the conference have been published under the title Les Journdées 
d'information sur |'automatisme (Paris, Association frangaise pour l'accroissement de la 
productivité), Documents au service de l'expansion économique et technique, Supplément 
au No. 96 du 1°? juin 1956, 
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of the inadequacy and shortage of housing in the country and insufficient 
geographic and occupational mobility in the labour force. Much could 
and should be done to meet these problems. One thing that would make 
the solution of many of them more easy was to increase and improve the 
education given to young people and so create a better educated and 
trained and a more adaptable labour supply for the futur 


Automation in the Renault Works 


Ihe case study of automation in the Renault works summarised 
below is of particular interest. This case study was also prepared as a 
background report for the International Trade Union Seminar on 
Automation held in London in May 1956 

Ihe Renault works account for 33 per cent. of the national produ 
tion of motor vehicles. It consists of 11 plant employ g about 50,000 
people, most of whom (36,000) are in the main works at Billancourt 
The undertaking was nationalised in 1945 

The chief characteristic of technical deve loy ment it the 
been the trend towards automatior lord vice-president 
of manufacturing has described the Renault plant as the mo 
automatic car plant in the world. The automation phase tarted after 
the war with the introduction of transfer machines and their evoluty 
through an experimental stage first to wider application to machinery 
and eventually full automation of machinery 

In the recently reorganised engine cyl idetr block pro 
producing 60 units per hour, the distribution of personne! 


Before ) »5) After (1956 


Vaintenance 


6 non-permanent 12 permanent 


Machine setting 
15 for 30 machine 2 for 19 machine 
(including 9 transfer dit 16 transfet 
machine 


Production and handling 
120 full time 


Electrical work 
3 non-permanent 


[he manpower shifts were carried out in a period of expanding 
operations and labour shortage and there has been no redundancy It 
has been found that the number of workers downgraded by automat« 
techniques is higher than that required in the new p created by 
automation and often requirements in the new post ar ich that the 
new workers must be recruited from other categorie 

There has been a reduction in grade for the semi 
on to become a machine operator. The ordinary machine settet 
to be adapted for work on the transfer machines. The use of 
machines has accelerated the tendency towards levelling of trad 


j 


the other hand the introduction of electro-mechanical devi 


1 Technical and inspection s 
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transfer machines raised the requisite skill towards a level requiring an 
electrician to be an electrician-mechanic. Shortage of specialist staff is 
expected to become a difficulty in meeting the demand for technicians 
that arises with the extension of automation. 

Training has lagged somewhat behind. In 1955, 20 per cent. of the 
young skilled workers trained through the works school could not be 
placed in the Billancourt plants. This showed that the apprenticeship 
scheme could not foresee three years in advance (the average length of 
training) what the works would need. Milling machine hands, fitters 
and trainers were required a few years ago. Now the need is for machin 
setters for automatic lathes or transfer machines, and toolmakers for 
plastics. The adaptation of training in the light of production require 
ments is a key problem of automation. 

The function of the machine operator is no longer technical, the 
trend towards simplification of his work is becoming increasingly 
evident. The skilied worker with basic training may readapt to other 
work, but many find difficulty in changing trades. The semi-skilled 
workers, lacking basic training, seem destined for merciless downgradin, 
to the unskilled category. 

Absenteeism appears to be at the same level in the shops turned over 
to automation as in the other shops. 

In automated shops, with the absence of manual handling and with 
fewer workers employed, the accident rate is the lowest in the entire 
works, Serious accidents have occurred only during plant installation. 

It is considered that the problem of nervous fatigue and functional 
disorders associated with it can be minimised in the machine shops by 
speeding up the change-over to automation, which either eliminates 
the man or turns him into a mechanical supervisor. 

On the early transfer machines the worker has to follow the pre 
scribed tempo of the assembly line, and this is aggravated by the fact 
that his post is isolated and he is alone. The only human contacts he 
has during work are with the machine setter or the chargehand. Men 
without previous shop experience find it easier to settle into automated 
work than those with such experience. Men in an automated shop may 
get ‘‘ neutralised ” to their working conditions; it is doubtful whether 
they become satisfied with them, While external working conditions 
in the automatic shop improve—i.e. it is cleaner, better ventilated, 
safer and has better heating arrangements—yet unsatisfactory social 
relationships persist. 

Hours of work are the same in automated shops as elsewhere in thie 
plant, because, since automation is linked up with other departments 
that have not yet developed to the same extent, the workers have not 
received any immediate benefit in the way of reduced hours. 

Since the machine sets the pace of the work, the workers on transfe1 
machines are no longer paid by results. New wage classifications have 
been fixed by job evaluation and rate-fixing. 

As mentioned above, no unemployment has resulted among the shop 
workers but a danger of it exists. It is already making itself felt on the 
administrative side—e.g. clerks have been replaced by a mechanised 
system of salary payments. 

Finally, the analysis of the Renault situation emphasised the im 
portance of labour-management consultation and co-operation at the 
plant level. The structural changes necessitated by the introduction of 
automation have also affected the attitude of higher management 
The latter have been led to go more deeply into all the factors affecting 
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poe and to examune aspects they had previously neglected, 
ndustrial disputes have become costly and management seeks to avert 
them by paying more attention to the workers’ demands and by im 
proving working condition So far, in all instances, discussions with 
the management have proved to be to the benefit of both parties 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R 


[he necessity of steady technological progr is one 
themes in the Soviet Union. Automation was widely referr 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55), in the reports on its fulfilment ; 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60 
It is reported that automation has made great progr 
U.S.S.R. in the last few years. Since 1950 the outstanding examples of 
automation are the Zis auto works, the No. 1 ball-bearing factory in 
Moscow, an automated loom made by the Kalinin Works Podolsl] 
reinforced concrete from Krasny Proletarii in Moscow 
automated coal mines, oilwells, concrete work 
e.g., the Volga-Don Canal and hydroelectris 
and Stalingrad. 
Progress has also been made in the production of 
puters and in their introduction into industrial and off 
[he directives of the 20th Party Congress on the 
Plan include a special section on the further mechanisatior 
tion of production processes. They call for a sharp inci 
of mechanisation of work and for the introduction of ex 
tion of production processes in industry and even the 
fully automated enterprises. They set forth basic and 
for the mechanisation and automation of production proce 
branches of industry (ferrous and non-ferrous metallu 
peat, oil, electric power, machine building, electrical equ 
radio engineering, chemicals, construction, building mater 
paper and wood-processing, textiles, leather footwear 
industry and the food industries are to be the chi 
example in the machine building industry 
operation at least 220 automati ind rn 
and shops and, in the food industry, extensive 
duction of baking and confectionery | roduct , butter makin 
and meat processing 
Ihe directives also note the nece ity of working out 
plan for the automation of production process 
industry so that work for this purp 
manner and industrial enterpris 
ments and equipment for automation 
The kirst Secretary of the Party, 
mittee’s report to the Party Congr 
task is to fight for a steady advance 
and that the aim must be to translate 
ments at home and abroad into a 
in living standard 
A concrete tep taken in recent 
towards advance: mechanisation and ex nT 
specific assignment of ministerial responsibilities for automation to 
Ministry of Instruments and Automation. A special committee (the 
State Committee on New Technology) has been charged with helping 


ly to automat 
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to apply research results and to introduce new methods in the different 
industries and undertakings. At the same time measures have been 
taken to increase by about 50 per cent. the numbers of engineers and 
technicians trained for industry. 

In connection with the directives of the 20th Congress on the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan the Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, as 
reported in Pravda and Izvestia of 22 February 1956, emphasised the 
importance of automation in socialist economies in the following terms : 


The next and higher stage after mechanisation in the process of technical 
development is automation of production 

The essence of automation is that the production process is carried out 
with a minimum expenditure of physical labour ; the worker is relieved of 
heavy labour, and his duties involve primarily regulation of the process 
Thanks to automation, one worker or a few workers can regulate a large 
number of machines. Automation changes the nature of the worker's 
labour, and the more extensively it is introduced the more will his labour 
approximate to that of the technician and engineer. 

Large-scale automation of production opens up prospects for an un 
precedented growth of labour productivity and, under socialism, fosters a 
rise in the cultural and technical standards of the working people. In 
addition, automation ensures better quality of products and lower produ 
tion cost and increases the reliability and continuity of the production 
proe ess 

Only through automation can processes in atomic installations be con 
trolled, and alsu processes in a number of enterprises in the chemical and 
other branches of industry which cannot be controlled directly by the 
personnel 

The results of automation can be seen from the example of the Dnieper 
Hydroelectric Station, where nine hydroturbines with a total capacity of 
650,000 kW and a number of other machines are serviced by shifts of only 
six persons. At the Ordzhonikidze cascade of the Uzbek Power System two 
or three men control four hydroelectric stations from a single point 

Automation yields good economic results at machine building plants 
Our modern automatic production lines make it possible to reduce the 
number of workers about five to ten times and to reduce to the same extent 
the time spent on processing goods. Automation must be applied in all 
branches of industry. This task confronts both the heavy and the light and 
food industries 

A particularly important role in carrying out automation must be 
played by automatic computing machines which can themselves determine 
the most advantageous regiment of production processes and maintain it, 
and also establish and control quality assignments 

The development of automation is thus of great importance to the 
State, However, ministries and agencies are not yet paying the proper 
attention to this important matter 

The draft directives set the task of introducing automation in industry 
on a large scale, of proceeding more rapidly from the automation of individual 
units and operations to automation of shops and technological processes 
and to the construction of fully automated enterprises, which will make it 
possible to increase labour productivity immeasurably 

The ministries and the State Committee on New Technology must take 
more decisive measures to introduce automation in all branches of the 
national economy. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In Czechoslovakia there has also been evidence of increased concern 
with technological advance. In the Party directives on the technical 
development of industry, put forward in September 1955, all responsible 
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for industrial organisation and management are urged to focus practical 
efforts on advancing mechanisation and extending the automation of 
production. More attention is to be given to the electronics industry 
in view of its special importance for the further development of automa 
tion. Heavy industry and transport must benefit from the introduction 
of new production processes. Research must be expanded, and_ the 
training of technicians for all levels of industrial service must be inten 
sified and broadened in accordance with changing and expanding needs.’ 


POLICY OF THE INTERNATIONAL METALWORKERS’ [FEDERATION 
IN REGARD TO AUTOMATION 


Finally, mention might be made of the declaration on automation 
made by the conference of automobile workers held in Paris from 
18 to 21 May 1956, attended by representatives of some 20 countrie 
and approved by the Central Committee of the International Metal 
workers’ Federation as covering all metalworkers 

[he declaration emphasises governments’ responsibilities to meet 
the problems posed by automation, and in particular the responsibility (1 
to secure and maintain full employment, (2) to act in accordance with 
the principle of collective responsibility for individual risks incurred 
in the general interest and to safeguard individuals and their familie 
and communities against harm and dislocation, and (3) to provide fully 
and adequately for the new social needs that will be created by 


automation 
} 


So far as management is concerned, the declaration stresses the fact 
that the trade unions will insist that employers consult workers promptly 


fully and frankly, with the unions representing the workers in all matter 


of automation and related questions of workers’ nghts and welfare 
“It is the re ponsibility of management to consider, together with 
the workers’ representatives, and to apply in good faith, sound 
programmes that the union involved has developed to meet the situation 
revealed by consultation 

Ihe declaration then emphasises trade union responsibilities for 
countering the problems of the “ Second Industrial Revolution ind 
the need for the unions to take a positive attitude tow irds their solution 
lor the present the Federation intends to direct its collective bargaining 
efforts towards the following objective s, to the extent that they are 
suited to the conditions in the respective countries 


| 


(1) the shorter work-week with no reduction of weekly earnings 

(2) the guaranteed annual wage 

(3) increased wages designed to ensure to the workers thei 
in the growing output of expanding economies 

(4) new wage rates for new jobs, compensating workers on au 
jobs for additional responsibilities and additional disadvantage 
perceptual fatigue and increased mental fatigue 

(5) increased relief at work and longer and more freque1 
periods ; 

(6) employers to bear their full share of the econom: oclal and 
human costs of introducing automation 


1 Rude Pravo (Vr 
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(7) reduction of retirement age for displaced older workers, and 
adequate pensions for them from the time of their displacement ; 

(8) miscellaneous measures, such as broadening of seniority to give 
long-service workers the greatest possible protection against displace- 
ment, the improvement of transfer and promotion agreements, retraining 
at company expense to avoid displacement, re-location at company 
expense when jobs move to other communities, preferential hiring of 
workers displaced from the same and related industries in the same area, 
and dismissal pay. 


Planning and leadership will be required from the trade union 
movement. “ Automation faces the trade union movement with a great 
chalienge (the declaration concludes). We are confident that the move- 
ment has the resources of intelligence, courage and determination 
required to meet that challenge effectively. We are determined to use 
those resources to ensure that the potentialities of automation for chaos 
and destruction of human values are averted and that the promise of 
automation to free mankind for realisation of its highest possibilities is 


fulfilled.” 
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